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A NEGRO STUDENT CONFERENCE : 
tpi week’s comments on cabbages and kings begin on the 
’ pleasant grounds of Lincoln Academy outside of the village 
of King’s Mountain, North Carolina where I am attending a con- 
ference of Negro students. And a mighty good conference it is— 

one of the most interesting that this somewhat 
j jaded conference-goer can recall. These Ne- 
gro students are good company; they sing 
delightfully and they take a refreshing interest 
in all sorts of social and economic problems. 
They know some things first hand about our 
free and prosperous America. One of the 
mi fine things about the conference is the pres- 
1 ence of some white students, both men and 
women, as fraternal delegates. In the South 
that means real progress and it is the kind of 
progress in which students are notably taking 
the lead. 


THE “TRUCE” IN SOUTHERN TEXTILE 

: os Mountain, scene of an important 

. Norman Thomas victory of heroic pioneers over the Brit- 

ish in Revolutionary times, is in Gaston County not very far from 

Gastonia itself. I have been in Gastonia but had no time for careful 

inquiry. Superficial inquiry reveals an outwardly placed mill town, 

conspicuous for its churches and possessed of rather better mill 

houses than some other places I have seen, North and South. Un- 

employment and part time work are the rule and perhaps they more 

tharf the unpunished ruthlessness of “respectable” mobs have forced 

a truce upon the town. 

Whether the truce in Gastonia and Marion and elsewhere will 

* last the generation that Allen Raymond predicts in the N. Y. Herald- 

4 Tribune I seriously doubt. But unquestionably the employer is in 

the saddle now. Neither mill workers nor poor farmers nor ex- 

ploited Negroes are dramatically challenging his power. The bitter 

primary fight in North Carolina between Senator Simmons and Mr. 

Bailey has nothing to do with any issue bigger than party regularity 

in 1928. Not even prohibition is seriously discussed. The prevailing 

brand of religion—there are notable exceptions as was clear at 

King’s Mountain—which shouts at you from revival tents and 

churches and even from the newspapers is indeed an opiate to the 

workers. But it is true as we are constantly told that North Caro- 

lina has good roads and is improving its schools. And to many 
Americans good roads are dearer than liberty. 








EMPLOYERS LEARNING THINGS 
LTHOUGH the employers are in the saddle they’ don’t know 
how to ride. Witness the condition of the textile industry where 
H their will has been all but supreme. The tobacco factories are more 
profitable to the owners but if anything they pay worse wages and 
are now also hit by unemployment. There is no economic planning 
‘ in the industrial expansion of the South. The newspapers, as in the 
North, rejoice over the growth of their cities irrespective of the 
quality of the growth or what it means in terms of human well being. 

Last summer’s strikes aside from that they may have done to 
arouse the workers have had some effect on some intelligent em- 
ployers. Even Mr. Baldwin has been cleaning up the dreadful sani- 
tary conditions in his company’s mill and houses at Marion. And at 
leo» *hree he-+: of ‘mportant textile companies in ths Soxth have 
recently denounced explgitation of women and children and night 
work without, however, getting anything much done ‘about it. 
PENSIONS FOR SOLDIERS; WHAT OF WORKERS? 

Y the action of Congress, prodded by a powerful lobby and its 
B own dislike of the President into overriding his veto, a man 
may be wealthy or sufferng from a disease solely caused by his own 
vices and yet if he served two months in any camp in the Spanish 
War he is eligible for a pension in excess of $2 a day. 

Eut a man may have served not as a soldier in a dubious war 
but as a soldier in the continuing and necessary war for food and 
clothing, not two months but twenty years and Congress will give 
him no pension or any other form of security against old age and 
unemployment. And the states which give him anything make him 
wait until he is seventy and then prove his poverty and respectability 
in order to get a dollar a day. 

Draw your own moral. 
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Indian Freedom Or 
Labor Resignation 





Commission Report 


Is Seen By Thurtle 


|Labor M.P., in Response to New Leader Query, 
Says Party Will Refuse to Rule Nation by 
Force—Predicts Disappointment in Simons 


Senators May 
Report Billon 
Injunctions 


Protest On Sending 
Measure to Justice 


Maurer Named To Lead 
enn. Socialist Fight; 
Pinchot Record Attacke 





Dept. Forcing Admin- 
istration to Reconsider | 


By Laurence Todd 





ge RESPONSE #o the cabled request of The New Leader to the 
British Labor Party for a statement of the party's attitude to- 
ward India, we take pleasure in placing the following article writ- 
ten especially for The New Leader by Ernest Thurtle, Labor member 
of Parliment. 

In. an accompanying letter by W. W. Henderson, secretary of 
the Press and Publicity Department of the Labor Party, we are in- 
formed that no recent statement on India had been made by the 
party. However, Mr. Henderson requested Mr, Thurtle to prepare 
this article because he “for a long time has taken a great interest 
in the Indian problem.” Mr. Henderson adds that the article is 
an “expression of personal opinion, and not in any way an official 
document.” 

We are glad to be able to place this exclusive article before our 
readers, an article that so clearly explains the problems and diffi- 
culties that face the Labor Party. 





Pardon Of Mooney And 
Billings Near, Is Rumor 


Gubernatorial Candidate 
Promises Campaign on 
Working-Class Issues— 
100 Delegates Attend 








ASHINGTON (F.P.)—Fires 
Wc protest from organized 
labor and the labor press at AN FRANCISCO—(FP)—Ru- 
home, lighted under Senator De- mors that Gov. C. C. Young 
neen of Illinois, Steiwer of Ore- | of California may pardon Tom 
gon and Robinson of Indiana,' Mooney and Warren K. Billings 
have quickly broiled the compla- after 14 years imprisonment on a 
cency out of their scheme fo: labor frameup are strengthened 
killing the Norris anti-injunction | by the announcement of the San 
bill. The Federated Press dis- | Francisco News, Scripps-Howard 
covered a number of very anxious | paper, that it will support Young 
administration statesmen, June!in the primary. The News has 
8, in the course of a brief can- been militantly pro-Mooney. 
vass at the capitol. It seems | Young himself says that if the 
that the hostile majority in the |state supreme court declares it- 
Senate Judiciary committee is/|self for Billings’ release, he will 
now converted to the plan of re-| take action. He claims there are 
porting the Norris bill—adverse- | “still doubts to be cleared up,” 
ly, but still on reporting it—toj| particularly in the refusal of 














By Ernest Thurtle, M.P. 


Y A 7HEN the British Labor Gov- | the opponent of the Indian peo- 
ernment’s present Indian | ple’s claim to freedom. Labor 
problem is envisaged, the doctrine ; men and wom@¢n have worked 
of the sins of the fathers being|hard, for many years, to create 
yisited 6n the children inevitably | 4 great political power, designed 
springs to mind. Consider the po- a to grapple with the social 
sition! Here is a democratic | and economic wrongs of the mass- 
Government, to whom the idea of ;es of the people at home. _Now 
predatory imperialism is ana-j|they find their task is seriously 
thema, and for whom the right of |complicated by an urgent and 
oppressed peoples to self-govern- menacing “overseas problem aris- 
ment is an article of faith, which|ing out of the imperialism of 
finds itself saddled with the re-|Past generations. It is not to be 
sponsibility of trying to solve the | wondered at if, like Hamlet, they 
knottiest problem which the Brit-| rail at the perversity of Fate. 
ish Empire has yet created for its $$ ¢ 6 
vues. : F , ; What is the Indian problem? 
Matirely against its will and in-/| yore is no doubt that the great 
clination, Labor in office is find- majority of the three hundred 


ing itself cast for a role in which | jijions who make up India’s pop- 
it appears to the outside world as | (eattans’ > te Two) PoP 


India Backs [Senate Body 
Gandhi Peace | For Freedom 
Conditions of Philippines 
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Misinformed Regard-  iscate by Filipinos at 





CEORGIA CONTEMPLATES MURDER 

:N enlightened Georgia six persons face possible death sentences for 
a inciting to insurrection although there was not even a riot as a 
result of anything they said or did. Thus a United Press dispatch 
on May 3lst tells the story: 

“Georgia's drastic law enacting possible death as penalty for 
conviction of a charge of attempting to incite to insurrection today 
had been invoked against four additional persons. Indictments were 
returned naming two women and two Negroes, all Communists, on 
charges of insurrection growing out of Communist demonstrations 
here and the alleged heckling of William Green, president of the 
American Federatior-of Labor, during an address here. 

“M. H. Powers and Joe Carr, Cormmunist organizers, already 
facing trial for that charge, in connection with Communist meetings 
here, were the first persons in history to be named defendants in 
the act. 

“The new defendants are Mamie Dalton, of Atlanta, charged 
specifically with heckling Mr. Green; Ann Burlock, of Atlanta; Henry 
Story, of Atlanta, and Gilmer Grady, of New York.” 

However great their condemnation of Communism surely Mr. 
Green and the A. F. of L. generally for the sake of a decent regard 
for liberty, for their own honor, and for the protection of the work- 
ers against a dangerous precedent will want to do what they can 
for the defence of men and women against so monstrous a law. Espe- 
cially is this true in this case growing specifically out of heckling 
Mr. Green. Such heckling is disorderly conduct from which Social- 
ists also have suffered; it scarcely deserves death! Even the Kaiser 
and the Russian Tsar did not employ such punishment for lese 
Majesty. (Later: I have just heard the good news that sonie strong 
Atlanta union men are lining up for the defence.) 


CHAT IS THE BRITISH LABOR PROGRAM? 

Y contrast with this Georgia proceeding it must be admitted that 

the British Government in India has shown a certain restraint. 
It is not trying to put Gandhi to death and it has tried to break up 
great demonstrations without shooting down the demonstrators. 
Nevertheless each day’s proceedings make it clearer that no force 
will of itself make India quiet and no conference next fall will suc- 
ceed without Gandhi and the National Congress. No amount of 
argument that Gandhi does not really represent India or that India’s 
castes and religious differences; her illiteracy and her native princes, 
make unified self government difficult can alter that fact. It is true 


ing Behavior of British 
Troops, Slocombe Says |. ‘‘Preparation”’ 





By George Slocombe | ASHINGTON (F.P.)—Sen. | 
(Mr. Slocombe is the London Herald | 


Hawes of St. Louis, Demo- 
Correspondent in India.) | crat, filed in the Senate on June | 
: |} 2 the majority report of the com- | 
a ee — 22.—The pub-| mittee on territories and insular 
: greys of Gandhi's peace | affairs, providing for the inde- 
erms as declared to me in Yeravd | pendence of the Philippine Islands | 
prison has elicited a remarkable | after a 5-year period of prepara- | 
response from leading Indian mod-| tion, The most significant fea- | 
“~ eng | tures of this plan are the set- 
(Gandhi's “peace terms” to which | ting up of a temporary national | 
Mr. Slocombe refers was made in " a | 
an interview with the Nationalist | Sovernment, subject to numerous | 
leader seen by Mr. Slocombe in jail. | vetoes from the government of | 
a a pono oll iy gg te the United States, including ap- 
era an Yew | ituti 

York Times of May 21st In it, | proval of the constitution by the 
Gandhi said he would be satisfied |Comgress of the United States, 
if India could have dominion status ‘|and the gradual laying upon the 

| Filipino people of all the burdens 








that Gandhi’s civil disobedience has not successfully excluded vio- 
lence but it has been and can be a singularly effective ‘ustrument 
against the British rule. 
willing to stay in office “‘till the end of the year” as the newspapers 
say it can, simply because the old parties are willing to have it pull 
their chestnuts out of the Indian fire. Surely it must be counting 
on something more than muddling through. What are its plans? 


Surely the British Labor Party cannot be | ments, one Liberal statesman after | vested that the 
| another—including men who were| clare 
}among the first publicly to dis-| fsjands another 
| approve of the campaign of civil | hoped that 


such as enjoyed by Canada and 
South Africa. Referring to his two | . . . 
talks with Gandhi, Mr. Slocombe’s [Of an American tariff against 
pt ta prentieen 5 a our sub- | their products. If, after passing | 
sequent conversation gathered | tyj i | 
that, even at this critical hour, a | this test of patience, the people | 
settlement is possible, and that | of the Islands vote to embark 
ne bn — to recom- | upon independence, their vote in| 
mend to Congress the suspension of isci j > 
the civil disobedience movement, i smgmagh plebiacite = coe 
and cooperation in the round table | ™ne the issue. 
ae London in October) Explaining why immediate in- | 
on the following terms: (1). The | dependence is ¢ 
terms of reference to the round r 4 t “ “ — oy ony = 
table conference to include the |T@POrt Says that the Filipino rep- 
framing of a constitution giving | resentatives ask for it, “although | 
roy he nom ne 6 Se they realize the difficulties of 
(2) Satisfaction to be granted to | : : | 
Gandhi's demands for the repeal |reconstruction and readjustment. 
of the Salt Tax, for the prohibi- | They prefer any hardship to the 
el of ee ny ag a ban on | possibility of their remaining for- 
oreign cloth. (3) n amnesty to| ey : ” 
prisoners convicted of political of- ever a subject people. 
fenses to coincide with the end of As to the setting of a date for 
7 sey disobedience campaign. | independence far in the future, | 
(4) e remaining seven points ‘ in | 
raised in Gandhi's letter to the Vic- the report  saagagr om that this 
eroy to. be left to future discussion.” |40eS mot give the Filipinos a 
—Editor, The New Leader. |}chance to express their views. | 
In a series of striking state-| Secretary of State Stimson sug- | 
United States de- 
would hold the 
30 years, and he 
the end of that 


that it 


at 


Wedgwood Benn Being Committee Favors Pleb-| 


the End of Five Years ;ment of Justice to make a com- 
| plete study of the subject, and 


| because of 


| having talked with James Emery 


| Manufacturers. 


| conceded, 





the Senate calendar in the pres- | Judge Dunne, who sat in the Bill- 
ent session. ings’ case, to indorse the pardon 

Steiwer, who came into the| appeal as Judge Griffin had done 
Senate as a Tory American Le- in the Mooney case. Political ob- 
gion Republican, was chairman of | Servers believe Young is sitting 
the caucus of ten hostile members |02 the fence to see how far he is 
of the judiciary committee. In | indorsed by union labor and other 





ostensibly pro-Mooney forces. 

It is even possible that the su- 
|preme court decision on Billings 
|has already been made known to 
| Young, but that he does not want 
|to take action that would anta- 
| gonize either element in the citi- 
|zenry until he has a better idea 
|of how the nomination cat is go-| 
jing to jump. 

The News excuses its champion- | 
ship of Young by saying that it 
|disagrees with him totally in the 
| preparedness day frameup, but on 
| other grounds considers him the 
|best Republican candidate in the 
| field. It is also probable that the 
| paper has canvassed the other two 
| candidates and has found them 
| both opposed to a pardon. One of 
| them, Dist. Atty. Buron Fitts, suc- 
| cessor to Asa Keyes who is in the 
| penitentiary, is a hardboiled le-| 
gionnaire. 


DENOUNCES RULE 
OF REPRESSION 


Organization Plans Are 
Mapped Out — India 
Resolution Is Sent to 
N. E. C. 

By Arthur G. McDowell 


)EADING.—Late Sunday after- 
noon of June Ist, the 1930 
!conference of the Socialist Party 
‘of Pennsylvania adjourned, leav- 
ing a record for vigor and en- 
thusiasm that was a surprise te 
the most optimistic From the 
moment that the more than a 
hundred delegates that crammed 
the Reading Labor Lyceum on the 








the midst of a roll call on report- 
ing the bill, May 28, this major- 


ity group began to demand a for- Bie: Mooney 
mal report from the subcommit- a - | 
Rallies Called | 


tee which had drafted the mill, | 

and then insisted on sending aed 

measure to the Department of | * + | 
Justice for an opinion by Attor- | B S ] | 
ney General Mitchell. They knew | y ocla ists 
that Mitchell had issued a formal | — 


Statement in support of Judge | = ; | 
Parker, wherein he upheld all of |Brooklyn Academy of | 
Music Meeting July 15 | 


Parker's decisions, including the | 
infamous Red Jacket decision en- ; 
—Manhattan, Rally to) 
Be in Open Air 


dorsing the yellow dog contract 
injunction. Over the protest of | 
Norris, Walsh, Blaine, Borah and | 
the other minority members, the ‘\AKING again the lead in a na- | 
majority sidetracked the bill to tionally : ; 
. y-organized drive to has- 
the Department of Justice. They | ton the release from prison of Tom | 
| 





pleaded that Norris, Walsh and Mooney and Warren K. Billings 
fons sg had not fully answered the | the two labor leaders serving life | 
| briefs filed by the League for In- | terms in California prisons as a re- 
| dustrial Rights and the National | git of a frame-up, Socialist party | 
a of Manufacturers re-/jocals throughout the nation will | 
| Saree the pears cna fea-/ rally workers in all of the large | 
j tures of this legislation. |cities during the week of July 15-| 
Steiwer Explains | 22nd at large indoor and outdoor | 

Norris argued that it would re- | rallies. 
quire a month for the Depart- | The appeal that these meetings | 
{be held, and the demand for the} 
: |release of the two labor martyrs | 
that it was strange that after| made impressive, has been issued | 
two years of delay the hostile | hy Clarence Senior, national secre- 
group had suddenly remembered |tary of the Socialist party. The 
the constitutional argument. He | New York City Socialist organiza- 
charged that Steiwer, Deneen and | tion, thnéugh its executive commit- 
the rest had simply played a trick | tee, has decided to make the ral- 
to delay any action in the com-|jies here the largest of any in the 

mittee in the present session. nation. 
Now, on June 3, Steiwer came | 

4 , | Arrangements have already been 
out to see The Federated Press +made for an all-Brooklyn rally, to 
correspondent in the President’s |take place at the Academy of Mu- | 
room, very anxious to set the| <i. in Brooklyn, on July 15. A| 
labor press right. He began by | provisional committee, of which B. | 
saying that the Norris bill in its/G wyjadeck is the chairman, and 
present zo yg femern bidabess,-J |on which many prominent men and | 
irs bog ation of the | women drawn from various walks 
due process clause” and its char- | o¢ life have agreed to serve, is 
aetes -, class legislation.” He | being organized under Vladeck’s 
praised the brief of the League | 
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IN .Y. Socialists | 


}upon the citizens to make their 
| demand for a thorough-going in- 
| vestigation known, and their pro- 
| test against 
|take lightly revelations indicating | 
| wide-spread corruption effective, ! 
is interested not only in improving 
| the standards of public service but 
in arousing the civic conscience to 
regard corruption with a great dea] 
more concern and abhorrence than 
the people have shown in the past. 


|come to light lately in New York 


|morning of Saturday May 31st, 
swung to their feet to the Inter- 
national there was not 2 moment 
that dragged. Mayor Stump of 
the Reading Socialist administra- 
tion, who did not hesitate to point 
out to an interviewer from the 
capitalist press that he had been 
arrested for picketing within a 
year of the time that he was 
elected mayor, welcomed the con- 
vention to the city. 

Organization of the conference 
proceeded in good order with the 
election of Chairman and Secre- 
j}tary and of Committees on Pro- 

She | gram, Constitution, and Platform 
i « re-enforce the demand made oe Resolutions. The report of 
upon Governor Roosevelt last| the state Secretary frankly ig- 
week that he exercise the author-| nored any minor accomplishment 
ity conferred upon him by the’ that might be credited to the 
Moreland Act to make an investi- | Party in Pennsylvania in the re- 
gation of the corruption prevailing | went past, and listing extent and 
in various New York city depart- | nature of party strength in the 
ments and in the judiciary, the’ state, announced the Appointment 
Socialist Party is calling a serieS| (¢ arthur G. McDowell as State 
“ neighborhood mass meetings of | Organizer, and pointed out a pro- 
ign Fe fant oF ggg Be ain om «Ce oe 
tak place Tuesday evening in ns ganization for the entire state area 
Church of the Holy Trinity 157 ae Sey eee =e Sula 
Mintewie ‘atoest: ' Grsck! oe : The conference adjourned the 
g 3 yn. Louis ait 
Waldman, co-chairman of the So- | TSt Session meee, 8S > 
cialist Party’s committee on public vat ee Coy agred aus we — 
affairs, was the main speaker. jcomed as a body by city cium 

The Socialist Party, in calling Fighting Platforms Adopted - 

Additional delegations princi- 
pally from local Philadelphia join- 
ed the conference at its second 
session, which immediately took 
up the report of the Platform 
committee, following speeches by 
Organizer Yoe of Reading and al- 
so from Raymond Hofses, Editor 
of Reading Labor Advocate, who 
described the successes of the So- 
cialists in Reading in carrying out 
administration entrusted to them 
while keeping fresh in their own 
and the massess of the workers’ 
minds the fact that what Reading 


Hit Tammany 
On Corruption 


Series of Meetings Plan- | 
ned to Force Roosevelt | 
to Order an Investiga- | 
tion 


public officials whe 


involving public 
that have 


scandals 
and judges 


The 
officials 


; , | direction. , Sociali 
for Industrial Rights, and seemed as | City have not even begun to re- had — os poctanens — Pt 
surprised to learn that this or- | Conference June 17 |veal the ramifications of corrup- | Poach to a substitute for Sociale 
ganization is unwilling to dis-| To insure the success of that | tion and degradation to which the _— 


close the identity of its member- 
ship or its officers. He admitted 


|rally, and to bring the message to 
}all organizations in Brooklyn that | 1 
| Mooney and Billings have served |i 
of the National Association of 
He held that the | those who convicted them now be- 


yellow dog contract could not be | lieve them to be innocent, a con- 


| outlawed, and that nobody in the |ference of the representatives of |l 
| Senate agreed with Borah that it 


¢ 


ithe various organizations will be 
held at the Brooklyn Labor Ly- 
ceum, 919 Willoughby Avenue, near 

(Continued on Page Three) t 


he 
re- 


is no contract in fact. But, 
the bill could be 


(Continued on Page Three) 
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Oscar Luhring, head of the 


Easley, star performer of the Na- | © 


a few weeks are to begin in Wash- | ~ Tages 3 
“ tional Civic Federation, will be in 


trail leads. Since the demand made | 


|14 years for an offense which even | sioner of the situation which pre- 
vails in various departments con- 
siderable information has come to 
dition prevails 
partments. The price of public in- 
difference and complacency which 


of wholesale 
brought forth is being paid in the 


official activities. 


are aware of the facts, and ready 


ways of making life unco 


The report of the platform com> 
‘mittee emphasized the immediate 
demands of the Socialist Party for 
work-ing class relief in darkest 
Pennsylvania. The repeal of the 
Pennsylvania Sedition act, the 
complete abolition of Coal and Iron 
| Police and of the State Constabu- 
lary or Cossacks, the curbing of 
Injunction judges, the wiping out 
of Yellow-dog contracts, the abol- 
ition of limitation of suffrage by 
poll taxes and fees, were demand- 
ed in the face of the employer- 
class drive against labor; Penn- 
sylvania being the scene of some 
of the most bitter struggles of 
recent years. 


upon Governor Roosevelt for an 
nvestigation by a State Commis- 


is indicating that a shocking con- 
in other city de- 


he people have shown when proof 
corruption was 
way the evil has permeated other 


features of 
who 


the worst 
is that citizens 


“One of 
he situation 


RED SHOW COMING | role. te pubentt the int In the face of the growi 
| toninal santte J., | to submit the information private- ne 0 & growing in- 
ALS for the Sum-/criminal section of the D. of a i$ . ae ae ‘ 
 o. dy which the new| Will also have a comedy part.| ly, decline to do so publicly for lustrial and financial crisis, pro- 
r ‘oan 4 of Woll and Fish | When the show comes to New | fear of the reprisals that will be Posals for the immediate estab- 
hs a ys " > York within York, it is understood that Ralph| visited upon them by Tammany lishment of the 40-hour week, gov- 
plan to bring to New Yor in | fficials who havé any number of |&rmment unemployment insurance 


with a system of free employment 
















| disobedience—insist on the concil- | oth aides w, : 9 7 uction ‘ : rh » ¢ ¢ 

: ei ge jiatory character of Gandhi's offer, amasetien process ped gen par pg tee gg Engg oe the cast. for those who arouse their emnity a. me —— ling of vet- 
BRITISH LABOR ACCOMPLISHMENTS land urges that it provides a basis | he satin ate g. A - mt oad re oe iene * * # As time goes on it will become erans of industry by a system of 
N the general talk of what the Labor Government in England | for negotiations. | with iain aa’ te 4 "ioe nak wi ts called “Tracking Following the lead of the Thea-|™ore and more difficult to clean ag: pee 
has not done there is danger of losing sight of what it has done | Sir Phiroze Sethna, president of | woyjq bind the Isl Om: wd the Reds ” At any rate, the word|tTe Guild, the producers plan to 7 ee wreedirsmcag 

or is doing. It is, for instance, pushing a bill which gives consumers’ |the All-India National Liberal ically and saduasehaiie "i “reds” will be in the title Suspi- | Tun the show on the “no-star” Emboldened by Governor Roose- tion should 
councils the right under certain conditions to fix prices. And it will | Federation ,says that Gandhi's | tyrited States whil de -_ cious of Earl Carroll Ziegfeld and | basis. Early reports of the hir-|velt’s veto of the legislative reso- : the pub- 
soon put through Parliament a slum clearance bill designed to get | terms are not unreasonable. ive th Filipi p olde ls t h coming thar |ing of Max D. Steuer, who has | lution authorizing him to appoint pe Saecpecvmen eras 
rid of about 500,000 sub-normal housing units. That is practical Liberals have always asked for [ores Se Sa ee Se Ane ee oe ae & | scored many hits before a num-|an investigating commission of | Sélling service at cost and be ex- 
4 : S practic lican statehood. |own summer comedies for ly : tended to industry as trustification 


socialism which looks almost utopian in our country. 
: ey ticket headed by Jim Davis in Pennsylvania spent more money 
in the primaries than did Grundy. Vare, various members of 
the Mellon dynasty, those great capitalists Messrs. Widener and 
Stotesbury, and a brick manufacturer named Bonitz—to the tune of 
almost $100,000—were the angels. The open shop Samuel Vauclain 
was treasurer. How cees the pro-Davis Ja4>- crowd like its com- 
pany? 


A A time when publishers advertise summer reading let me rec- 
ommend William Floyd's “People vs. Wall Street,” (Vanguard 
Press) which is as interesting as it is instructive, McAlister Cole- 
man’ “Eugene V. Debs” (Greenberg) and Harry Laidler’s pamphlet 
of facts “How America Lives (League for Industrial Democracy). 
—— ae ye org and progressives generally to read and 
circulate the a rable leaflets that are now bei 

Wational office. hath ghee, red 











Dominion status with safeguards, | 


ed. 


Gandhi is the greatest man in In- 
dia today, and he invites the Vic- 
eroy 


problems, after having been sub-| 
Sir Phiroze Sethna declares that 


t h e constitutional 
(Lord Irwin) to shake the 
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production bill, 
jected to the weight of our trade | Will supply several members of the 
barriers and to the full effect of | ©45t 
provisions bureau of investigations of the de- 
which we impose upon them in | P4rtment of justice, is being con- 
sidered for a leading low comedy 


ber of juries, and of Martin Lit- 


the government | 


in addition to staging the show. | 4 


Edgar Hoover, chief of the | mish definitely will have a good|V 
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| New York City’s affairs, the Tam- 


will do some acting of their own, | Democrat 


part, while Woll will do more of | S3tion. Mr. Waldman spoke at a 
the back-stage work. There are | meeting in the Church of the Holy| Sarah Limbach, 
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whereas Gandhi now demands the| Filipinos Like Bill | Production, the rehearsals will be| 116. ‘tor leading “heavies” ap-|many-McCooey machine has “n This program 
“substance of independence.” The| ‘The acid test provided in this | held in secret. | pear to be unfounded. At a later| wild” in its administratior ity | Which included recognition of the 
|only difference, contends Sir Phir-| Dill is the hardest ever given a| The enterprise is somewhat 10 | stage, Mr. Littleton, who played| affairs, and refused to lift a finger y of the growth of work- 
joze, is in the words—the inten-|74tion seeking independence,” | the nature of a government-eN- |i. 4 similar performance in Alba-|to correct the abuses recently 1 anizations on the indus- 
j tion is the same. jthey say. “In the election at|dowed theatre. An appropriation |. during the famous “Trial of | covered, Louis Waldman, former to insure that the pro- 
Regarding the four points, three| Which they shall decide whether | of about $40,000 to stage the Pro-| the Socialist Assemblymen,” may | Socialist Assemblyman, and co- point toward a de- 
|of them can be settled by the In-|0F not they shall be independent, duction is reported to have been +. calied in. He also scored a| Chairman of the Socialist Party’s woes oS 
|}dians themselves under self-gov- | the Philippine people will be called | agreed upon by Ham Fish after triumph by playing a leading role | Committee on public affairs, de- 1, was mously 
jernment; the fourth—concerning | UPon to say whether they shall|Coaference with Majority Leader) i, the notable American play, | Clared Tuesday. He called on Gov- pted by the Conv 
the amnesty for political prison-| 5¢ver their connection with the | Tilson and Chairman Snell of the | «phe oj) Patriots.” ernor Roosevelt, now that some Delegates Look Ahead 
ers—is the sole essential condition, } United States at the very hardest rules committee of the lower Unusual interest attaches to the| the scandals have been exposed At a banquet at the Socialist 
and he hopes that it will be grant-| Period of their reconstruction | Ouse. In addition to footing the | r.-+ that Fish and perhaps Woll|to apply the same yardstick park at Sinking Springs Saturday 


> local officials that he 
pplied when Republicans were in- 
olved, and direct a State investi- 


evening attended by over three 
hundred delegates and local com- 
rades the only reminiscencing of 
the two-day conference occurred. 
present State 
(Continued en Page Four? 
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ui oe ae 3 (F.P.)—Con- 


eral Power Commission. 


Of Congress 


“Train Robbery” Pre- 
dicted As Soon As Fed- 
eral Commission Gets 

_ A Free Hand 





fident that President Hoo- 
ver, Secretary of the Interior 
Wilbur and Executive Secretary 
Bonner of the Federal Power 


Commission are about to deliver 
a billion dollars’ worth of federal 
power properties to the power 
trust, the power lobby in that 
capital is impatiently awaiting 
the adjournment of Congress. 
Hoover has never wavered from 
his campaign pledges of hostility 
to public competition with the 
trust, and the month of May has 
seen his greatest service to pri- 
vate monopoly—the whipping into 
line, for private leasing of Muscle 
Shoals, of a majority of the 
House. Now he is ready for 
what the foes of the trust de- 
scribe as the “train robbery.” 

Bonner, denounced and self-im- 
plicated when a witness before the 
Senate committee on interstate 
commerce as being a mere tool of 
the Electric Bond & Share and 
other groups in the trust, signed 
the lease of the Flathead power 
site to the trust within fifteen 
minutes after the Senate Indian 
Affairs Committee had been as- 
sured that no lease would be 
made until after the proposed 
terms had been gone over by the 
Department of Justice. Wilbur 
signed at the same time. Wheth- 
er Secretary of Agriculture Hyde 
and Secretary of War Hurley have 
signed, thereby delivering the 
lease to the dummy Rocky Moun- 
tain’ Power Co., is not yet an- 
nounced. But Hoover, who ap- 
pointed them, expects them to 
sign. Flathead power is lost to 
the nation for fifty years—tied 
up by a contract that does not 
permit Montana to develop in- 
dustries with this power, and 
which does not permit Montana 
or the federal government to 
squeeze the water out of the cap- 
italization on which the Montana 
Power Co. will base its extortion- 
ate charges to consumers of Flat- 
head electric current. 

Many Applications Pending 

Now comes the long list of 
power leases held up for the past 
year by the devotion to public 
duty of Chief Accountant King 
and Solicitor Russell of the Fed- 
Bonner, 
acting for M. O. Leighton of the 
Electric Bond & Share lobby, has 
denounced them for “delay” in 
approving the inflated capitaliza- 
tion of cost-claims made by the 
trust in seeking leases for these 
sites. Bonner seeks their dismis- 
sal or their forced: resfgnation. 

Wilbur, as acting chairman of 
the commission, has whitewashed 
Bonner on charges of having tak- 
en documents from the commis- 
sion’s files. He has dismissed the 
file clerk who accused Bonner. 
Sen. Wheeler is demanding that 
the Senate call for all the evi- 
dence in this case, with a view to 
showing up Wilbur’s whitewash. 
But the administration will fight: 
Wheeler’s resolution, just as it is 
fighting the Shipstead proposal 
that no more leases be granted 
until the Power Commission is re- 
organized. Sen. Couzens’ reor- 
ganization bill is smothered in the 
House, at the order of Majority | 
Leader Tilson, henchman of Na- | 
tional Committeeman Roraback 
of Connecticut, power trust offi- 
cial, who was recently entertained 
at the Hoover camp on the Rari- 
dan. 

“Progressives” Line Up 

Study of the House roll call by 
which the Norris bill for govern- 
ment operation of Muscle Shoals 
was defeated in favor of a pri- 
vate leasing bill—very similar to 


Hull of Tennessee. It was not a 






party vote—it was a class vote 
against public ownership, public 
operation and even effective pub- 
lic rate control. It showed that 
the House had reached a lower 
level than at the worst stage of 
the Ohio Gang’s regime. 

Resignation of Solicitor Rus- 
sell will probably follow a big de- 
livery of power leases, over his 
protest, to the power trust. But 
before Congress returns in De- 
cember, Hoover and Wilbur and 
Bonner may easily have trans- 
ferred to private loot far more of 
the nation’s resources than were 
involved in the Teapot Dome and 
Elk Hills naval oil frauds. 


House Kills 
Norris Bill on 
Muscle Shoals 


Stafford Makes Feeble 
Explanation of Vote in 
the Lower House 


ASHINGTON (F. P.)—Be- 

fore the House voted, May 
28, by 187 to 135, to kill the Nor- 
ris government-operation bill and 
adopt the power trust’s private 
leasing bill for the government’s 
power plant at Muscle Shoals and 
the power site at Cove Creek, 
Rep. Stafford of Milwaukee, ad- 
ministration Republican, made a 
peculiar confession. He was one 





the power trust bill, and yet he 
admitted that he was violating his 
conscience. 

“Parenthetically,” he declared, 
“I may say I could subscribe to 
the principle enunciated in the 
Norris resolution to create a 
board to sell the power and only 
use the existing nitrate plants for 
experimental purposes in the 
development of fertilizer, but I 
was not elected as a Socialist 
from the 5th congressional dis- 
trict of Wisconsin. I was elected 
as an individualist, believing in 
our present economic theory, and 
I would have to use every power 
at my command to oppose the 
socialistic proposal embodied in 
this amendment.” 

Stafford made the point of or- 
der under which the McSwain 
substitute for the House commit- 
tee bill was ruled out of order 
in the committee of the whole— 
a@ process of gagging the House 
and thus forcing it to accept the 
measure favored by the power 
trust lobby. 

Since the Senate will not ac- 
cept any private leasing plan for 
Muscle Shoals, the . government 
plant will remain under temporary 
and half-capacity contract with 
the power trust for another year 
or two. 


Early Registration 
Possible in New York 


Under an amendment to the 








| New York election laws enacted 


at the last session of the Legisla- 
ture, central registration of voters 
is provided for long before the reg- 
ular registration. Voters who 
want to register early, either be- 
cause they may be out of town on 
the regular registration days, or 
for any other reason, will have 
their first opportunity to do so any 
day beginning June 1st and ending 
September 10. 

Affidavits for Central Registra- 
tion will be furnished at the Cen- 
tral Registration Boards, located 
at the following places: Manhat- 
tan: Room 1835, Municipal Build- 
ing; Bronx: 442 East 149th Street; 
Brooklyn: Room 600, Municipal 
Building, Brooklyn; Queens, 8931 
161st Street, Jamaica; Richmond: 
Borough Hall, New Brighton, S. I. 

Voters must go to the Board in 
the borough in which they reside. 
Offices will be open every day from 
June 1 to September 10, with the 
exception of Sundays and holidays, 
from 9 A.M. to 4 P.M., and Satur- 
day from 9 A.M. to noon. If those 
who apply for registration intend 
to be away on Election Day they 
can file at the time they register 





the private leasing bill drafted 
by the U. S. Chamber of Com-/| 
merce committee on water pow- | 
er—discloses that the adminis- 
tration staked everything on this 
play. Members like Stafford of | 


Milwaukee, who had pledged | 
themselves in the election) 
of 1928 to the Norris bill,| 


repudiated their pledges to their | 
constituents. Semi-progressives | 
such as Kelly of Pittsburgh an-| 


“Swered the summons of the pow- 





er lobby and of Hoover. Many| 
Democrats from Tennessee, Geor- | 
gia, Arkansas and other states} 
of the South joined the procession. | 
DePriest, the Negro member, was | 
as eagerly pro-trust as Pastor 
Baton of New Jersey or Cordell 


an application for an Absentee 
Voters’ ballot. Socialist voters who 
are in doubt whether they will be 
here during the regular registra- 
tion period are urged to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity offered 
by the amendment to the election 
laws. 
TELEGRAPHERS REELECT 
PRESIDENT MANION 
LOS ANGELES—(FP)—Reelec- 
tion of officers ‘and adoption of a 
modernized constitution completed 
the convention work of the Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers in Los 
Angeles. E. J. Manion continues 
as president and L. J. Ross as sec- 
retary-treasurer. 
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of the leaders of the fight for- 


New Blow To 
Hoover Given 
In Both Houses 


Congress Gives Presi- 
dent Stinging Rebuke 
By Over-riding Veto of 
Pension Bill 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—(FP) 
W —Smashing of the Hoover 
veto of the Spanish War veterans’ 
pension bill by roll call votes of 
61 to 18 in the Senate and 298 to 
14 in the House, on June 2, gave 
new hope to the progressive groups 
in Congress in regard to Federal 
old age pension legislation and 
other social insurance measures. 
The almost unanimous revolt of 
the House against the administra- 
tion’s demand that only the desti- 
tute and “moral” veterans be pen 
sioned, was hailed as a repudia- 
tion of Hoover on the one hand, 
and assertion of sympathy for all 
disabled or semi-disabled veterans 
of war, on the other. In the minds 
of many Senators and Congress- 
men the vote was a pledge that 
veterans of the World War, when 
the time is ripe, will be equally 
well pensioned. Advocates of pen- 
sions for the veterans of industry 
welcomes this as a powerful argu- 
ment for old age pension legisla- 
tion that will be more generous 
than any yet enacted by any of 
the states. 

Senator Norris, turning the bat- 
teries of his scornful eloquence 
against Hoover’s argument that 
only the destitute should receive 
pensions, called attention to the 
fact that Congress voted a year 
ago to hand back to millionaire 
taxpayers some $160,000,000 in 
taxes which they were bound by 
law to deliver to the Treasury. It 
was a princely gift, urged by 
Hoover. 

Norris In Bitter Address 

“We have given away the pub- 
lic funds to the millionaires,” said 
the Nebraska leader, “but now it 
is proposed to require the soldiers 
to prove, in their advancing years, 
that they are paupers before they 
can receive any public money by 
way of pension. When the war is 
on they are heroes; nothing is then 
too good for these ‘paupers.’ But 
when the war is over, when those 
who stayed behind have become 
millionaires because of the sacri- 
fices of the soldiers, who went to 
the front, then we suddenly be- 
come economical. 

“According to the veto message 
the soldiers of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war are going to be required 
to prove that they were Sundey 
school boys; that they never did 
anything wrong; that they never 
yielded to the temptations that 
war always brings to those who 
engage in it. 

“We send them into hell — for 
war is nothing but hell, the worst 
kind of hell, especially under mod- 
ern conditions, wigtre the human 
being becomes a demon before he 
gets off the battlefield if he ever 
leaves it alive .. . Then we say to 
him: ‘While you are back from the 
front resting and recuperating for 
another battle you must be good; 
you must be virtuous; you must do 
nothing wrong! ... 

War Forced on Soldiers 

“We brought on the war; it was 
not the soldiers who declared the 
war--not any of them. We send 
them forth; they are compelled to 
go, if they seem to hesitate, but 
as a rule they rarely hesitate. Now, 
when the time comes that they are 
getting old and want a pension, 
when some of them are about to 
go to the poorhouse or otherwise 
become objects of charity, we say 
‘First prove that you never com- 
mitted a sin; prove that you are 
a& pauper. And then we shall give 
you a pittance.” 

Senator Connally of Texas led 
the fight in the Senate. Crisp of 
Georgia led it in the House, where 
it proved a stampede to wipe out 
the veto. But in both branches one 
of the most potent arguments was 
that the soldiers had earned the 
gratitude of t:> nation by per- 
forminy usefi rvice; that they 
would in many cases become de- 


pendent upon charity anyhow; 
that the sensible way to meet the 
nation’s obligation was to pay 
them a refr’-: pension which 


would so self-respect and 
that of the government. 

These arguments all apply log- 
cally to pensioning the veterans of 
industry—the men and women 
whose useful service has made the 
United States the richest of all 
nations. When legislation for the 
aged workers’ secure maintenance 
is brought up in the House and 
Senate, within two years, this 
over-riding of the Hoover veto will 
be cited as a fundamental argu- 
ment for similar treatment of the 
soldier of industry with the soldier 
of destruction. 
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Wage Cuts Steady 
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Thurtle Writes On India 
And Labor Party Position 





(Continued from Page One) 
ulation want freedom from British 
domination. There is equally no 
doubt that the great majority of 
British people are willing to con- 
cede India that freedom. It is 
therefore common ground between 
the two peoples that the British, 
as rulers, should leave India. What 
is not agreed, and what has to be 
determined, is the manner and 
time of our leaving. Shall it be 
in five years, or fifty? Shall it 
be by peaceful, friendly arrange- 
ment, or after the arbitrament of 
force and bloddshed? Everything 
appears to hang on these ques- 
tions of manner and time. As 
one writes, the position in India, 
with its reports of scattered riots 
and loss of life, appears to have 
in it all the possibilities of a great 
tragedy. And the irony of it is 
that if that tragedy comes, and 
works itself out through much 
bloodshed and suffering, it will 
have come without havi _ been 
desired by either side in the strug- 
gle. Circumstances, once more, 
will have proved stronger than 
the will of man. 

The major difficulty now, which 
prevents India from passing 
peacefully from a state of bond- 
age to one of freedom, is that the 
Indian people, or at any rate 
those who count in these matters, 
have lost faith in the honesty of 
British politicians, They no long- 
er believe that our word is our 
bond. And the distrust applies all 
around. Many years ago they 
lost faith in the Conservatives 
and Liberals. Now they have lost 
faith in Labor. Left and Right 
helped in the process. The spokes- 
men of the Communist Interna- 
tional vied with the permanent of- 
ficials of the Government in India 
in assuring Indian Nationalism 
that British Labor was not to be 
trusted, and that in its Indian 
policy a Labor Government would 
be like all other governments 
which had preceded it. Then 
came 1924, when a Labor .Govern- 
ment, at the request of: official- 
dom in India, brought out the 
Bengal Criminal Ordinance, under 
which large numbers of National- 
ist leaders were arrested and im- 
prisoned without trial. From 
that time onward Indian Nation- 
alists refused to believe in Labor’s 
honesty and purpose, and have 
acted on the assumption that no 
British political party is to he 
trusted so far as India is con- 


cerned. 


. * 


Thus, when all three parties in 
England co-operated in the setting 
up of the Simon Commission of 
Enqutry, which was to determine 
the basis of India’s next constitu- 
tional step towards self-govern- 
ment, the Indian Nationalists, 
both Moderates and Extremists, 
contemptuously refused to have 
anything to do with the Commis- 
sion. They boycotted it so effec- 
tively that no representative In- 
dian had anything to do with it. 
Last year, by way of an olive 
branch, the Labor Government 
made an offer of a Round Table 
Conference, at which all Indian in- 
terests would be represented. 
This Conference was to consider 
the findings of the Simon Com- 
mission and, if possible, mals: 
agreed recommendations as _ to 
what changes should take place 
in Indian government. WNational- 
ist India, suspicious of a trap, re- 
fused this offer, and proceeded to 
declare for complete severance of 
the British connection (as against 
Dominion status), and for a mass 
civil disobedience campaign to 
bring this about. 

This campaign, set into motion 
by that strange, enigmatic idol of 
the Indian masses, Mahatma Gan- 
dhi, is now gathering momentum. 
Conceived as a non-violent move- 
ment, it has already, inevitably, 
led to very considerable disorder 


* 


and serious loss of life. This is 
not surprising. Many of the 
younger Nationalists, while ad- 


miring many of Gandhi’s qual- 
ities, have no use for his pacifist 
doctrines. They have made a 
close study of the history of the 
Sinn Fein struggle for Irish free- 
dom-it is a most popular his- 
torical study with Indian stud- 
ents—and they think in terms of 
a similar struggle for their own 
liberty. About a year ago a 
young Indian barrister standing 
in the Lobby of the House of 
Commons, mentioned that he had 
been seeing, in Dublin, a ceme- 
tery full of the graves of those 
who fell in the Irish struggle. 
His significant comment was: 
“We in India must pay that price 
before we can hope to get our 
freedom.” ‘ 
* * * 

Shortly the Simon Commission 
Report will be issued. In Labor 
circles there is hope, not, I fear, 
very securely founded, that this 
will provide the occasion for an- 





In Fisher Body Co. 
CLEVELAND—(FP) — Practi- | 
cally every department of the} 
Fisher body plant in Cleveland has | 
received wage cuts in the last two! 
months, ranging from 5 to 40%, | 
while most of the departments are | 
working with half the number of 
men who were operating last year. 
In many of the departments work- | 
ers have to wait several hours for 
stock without getting paid for the 
hours they wait. 





BAKERS SIGN CONTINENTAL 

DALLAS — (FP) — After 12 
years of organizing effort Bakers 
Local 111 has converted the Dallas 











shop of the Continental Baking Co. 
into a union house. It is one of the 
largest bakeries in the southwest. 


‘ 





other gesture of peace which will 


India. Meantime, willy nilly, the 
Labor Government is engaged in 
what looks like a campaign of 
repression. With Mr. Gandhi and 
his followers definitely challeng- 
ing authority by defying the Salt 


|Tax and other laws, Labor was 


forced to choose between govern- 
ing and getting out. For the time 
being it is governing. It has once 
again sanctioned arrests and im- 
prisonment without trial, and has 
re-imposed a drastic Press Act, 
which has had the effect of caus- 
ing practically all the Indian 
papers to suspend publication. 
But while Labor is thus, reluc- 
tantly, taking these repressive 
measures,.it looks to the future 
with much disquiet. There is in 


| propitiate the insurgent forces in! 








its ranks uneasy recognition of 
the truth of Burke’s dictum, that 
a nation is not governed which has 
perpetually to be conquered. With 
a people in rebellion force, at best, 
is only a temporary expedient, 
which gains a breathing space. It 
is no final remedy. The history 
of the Irish struggle showed that 
in recent years. Moreover, if In- 
dia, with its great area and its 
huge population, becomes really 
infected with the Sinn Fein spirit, 
repressive forces will become an 
impossible proposition, even as a 
temporary expedient. 

What will happen then? I will 
hazard a guess that the Labor 
Government will not engage in 
the hopeless task of attempting 
to bludgeon the insurgent Indian 
millions into submission. On the 
contrary, I think it will ask for 
Parliamentary authority to con- 
cede India’s claim to freedom, and 
to negotiate with India’s repre- 
sentative leaders the terms of the 
necessary contract. If authority 
for this policy is not conceded, 
Labor will lay down the reins of 
office. There will then be left to 
others the folly, in this post-war 
world, of seeking to resist by force 
the legitimate claims of an op- 
pressed people. 


India Backs Gandhi 
Peace Proposals 





(Continued from Page One) 
hand of friendship which Gandhi 
offers. 

Sir Tej Sapru, the Liberal states- 
man and former member of the 
Indian Government, commenting 
on the Gandhi interview, recom- 
mends the Government to declare 
unequivocally for the establish- 
ment of Dominion status, subject 
to safeguards, and urges the Vic- 
eroy to take some public men into 
his confidence and,give a word of 
hope. 

Sir Pushottamdas Thakurdas, 
the great Bombay industrialist and 
politician, said that Gandhi was 
the only man in India who spoke 
for the whole people. If the Gov- 
ernment was not prepared to grant 
the right to Indians to manage 
their own affairs it might as well 
make up its mind to govern India 
by martial law and ordinances for- 
ever. 

He urges the Viceroy and the 
Prime Minister to utilize this offi- 
cial message from the imprisoned 
patriot. 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, another 
prominent cautious Liberal, utters 
similar views. 

Finally, the venerable Congress 
leader, Mr. V. J. Patel, who re- 
cently resigned the Presidency of 
the Legislative Assembly to sup- 
port the civil disobedience cam- 
paign, describes Gandhi’s message 
as a distinct ray of hope, which 
should satisfy everybody except 
a few extreme partisans of inde- 
pendence. 

He points out that what Gandhi 
really wants is adequate terms of 
reference for the Round-Table Con- 
ference, and merely “satisfaction” 
on other points. 

The “Evening News of India,” 
@ moderate Anglo-Indian organ 
describes Gandhi’s statement as 
a distinct advance on the Delhi 
declaration, and suggests that Do- 
minion status, with certain transi- 
tory safeguards, might easily come 
within Gandhi’s definition. In these 
circumstances, the sooner. the 
terms of reference of the Round- 
Table Conference are issued the 
better. 


POONA, India, May 21st.—Fur- 
ther dramatic developments oc- 
curred today. A mass raid by 
2,000 volunteers on the Dharasana 
Salt Works resulted in the arrest 
of- Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Manila] 
Gandhi, the second son of the im- 
prisoned leader, and Gandhi's for- 
mer secretary, Mr. Pyarlal. 

The remarkable thing is that in 
the present temper of the people 
the ferment produced by the daily 
spectacle of civil resisters in con- 
flict, or at least in contact, with the 
police, does not result in violence 
on a vaster scale. 

Benn's Statement 

Even the Sholapur riots, when 
considered in relation to the enor- 
mous population of India and the 
frequency of minor local disturb- 
ances, appear almost insignificant. 

Mr. Wedgewood Benn’s replies to 
questions in the House of Com- 
mons regarding the Gandhi cap 
incident strengthen the growing 
conviction of many responsible In- 
dians that Whitehall is inadequate- 
ly informed regarding the facts in 
India. 

Although the Indian authorities 
declare that stories of flicking off 
Gandhi caps by soldiers during the 
military occupation of Sholapur to 
be pure fabrication, I continue to 
receive categorical reports to the 
contrary from responsible mer- 
chants in Sholapur. 

Central Labor Organ 
Criticises MacDonald 


LINCOLN, Nebr. —(FP)— Rap- 
ping the British Labor govern- 
ment’s India policy The Nebraska 
Craftsman, organ of the Lincoln 
Central Labor Union, says: “Dis- 
loyalty to principle and ideals can 
never be justified by expediency 
for sooner or later all wrong is 
conquered by truth. This has al- 
ready been exemplified in MacDon- 
ald’s own life, which makes it all 
the more strange that he fails to 
heed the lesson in this crisis which 
now confronts him.” 


A democracy is a state in which 
the government rests directly with 
the majority of the citizens.— 
Ruskiv- 
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and women.” 











Green Reports 
Little Job 


Improvement 


Usual Spring Recovery 
Absent During May, 
A. F. of L. President 
Declares 


ASHINGTON—(F P)—“Un- 
WF costume reports for May 
show very little improvement,” 
says William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
in summing up the job market for 
April and May of this year as com- 
pared with the same months of 
1929. 

“Trade unions in 24 cities had 
as many members still out of work 
in May as in the month of Janu- 
ary, although there is usually a 27 
percent impfovement by this time 
of year. Our figures show 20 per- 
cent out of work in May as com- 
pared with 21 percent in April (re- 


vised figures). The last two 
months have failed to show the 
usual spring improvement, due 


partly to the serious situation in 
building and also to the general 
slow recovery of trade and indus- 
try. 

“After the crisis of 1928, im- 
provement from March to May was 
five times as great as in the same 
months this year. Last year in 
May hardly more than half as 
many union members were out of 
work, and in metal trades four 
times as many are now unem- 
ployed. 

Few Back At Work 

“Casual. laborers who drift into 
cities in winter from farms and 
nearby country towns have now 
largely found work in agriculture, 
road building and other outdoor ac- 
tivities. Bread lines are no longer 
necessary. But of the city wage 
earners who have been unemployed 
since January, comparatively few 
have gone back to work perma- 
nently, and others have recently 
been laid off. 

“The largest improvement was 
in the building trades. The num- 
ber out of work decreased from 40 
percent in April to 36 percent in 
May. But even this change for the 
better is only half the improve- 
ment from April to May after the 
crisis of 1928, and 44 percent more 
building tradesmen are out of 
work than in May two years ago. 
In metal trades employment in- 
creased slightly from April to May, 
and in printing the same high level 
holds, with twice as many print- 
ers out of work as in May last 


year.” 
Federation reports show that 
the unemployment figures for 


trade unionists, month by month, 
for 1928, 1929 and 1930, were: 


1928 1929 1930 

P.C. P.C. P.C. 
January . 18 15 20 
February - 18 15 22 
March ...... 18 14 21 
April ...cee- 16 12 2 
BABY sccecees 13 11 20 pre- 
liminary. 


“Two industries report more un- 
employed,” Green says. “In cloth- 
ing trades the busy spring season 
is over and manufacturers are 
again laying off workers. Unem- 
ployment has increased and an ad- 
ditional 6 percent of the member- 
ship are out of work. Theatres 
are also closing for the summer 
and unemployment in these trades 
is higher. Seven percent more of 
union members in theatrical work 
are unemployed since April.” 





Senate for Freedom 


Of the Phillipines 


(Continued from Page One) 
the formation of their new gov- 
ernment.” 

Members of the Philippine In- 
dependence Commission in Wash- 
ington have been in conference on 
this bill for a week, and are ex- 
pected soon to announce their ac- 
ceptance of its provisions. 

The report declares that Phil- 
ippine public opinion is 
mously for independence. This 
sentiment is reflected in the tes- 
timony before the Senate commit- 
tee, the Independence Congress of 
over 3,000 delegates held in Ma- 
nilla, and the resolutions adopted 
by business, educational and oth- 
er groups. The Independence 
Congress discussed particularly 
the economic difficulties presented 
by the American tariff wall, but 
it voted for independence at an 
early date. Opposition to inde- 
pendence organized by the 





is 


Philippine-American Chamber of | 


Commerce of New York, which 
Goes not want to see Philippine 
investments put outside the tariff 
enclosure. In 1900-08 only 32 per 
cent of Philippine exports came 
to the United States, but in 
1927 the American share was 74 


j per cent. 


Attention is drawn to the “dis- 
turbances in the United States 
due to the growing number of 
Philippine laborers (coming here) 
whose hire can be obtained at 
prices far below the standard 
wages 
Also, the average 


unani- | 





Thomas and Dewey 
To Speak at Sessions 
Of the People’s Lobby 


A two day session of The Peo- 
ple’s Lobby on “Neglected Phases 
of International Cooperation” be- 
gan Friday morning, June 6, in 
the Auditorium of the Nurses Set- 
tlement, 99 Park avenue (entrance 
on 40th street), Manhattan. John 
Dewey is chairman of the sessions. 

Among the speakers Friday 
were Dr. Lynn R. Edminister on 
“Tariff Policies.” Norman Thom- 
as and Joseph P. Chamberlain 
discussed “International Allocation 
of Natural Resources” and Harry 
W. Laidler led in presenting 
“World Underconsumption” in the 
afternoon. This was followed by 
a discussion “Military Missions” by 
Octavio Siegle of Cuba, Salamon 
de la Selva of Nicaragua, and J. 
L. Hachtman of Haiti and San 
Domingo. 

On Saturday at 10 a. m., Louis 
T. McFadden will speak on “Con- 
tro] of the Bank for International 
Settlements” which will be fol- 
lowed by a discussion. “Control 
of International Loans” will be 
considered by Max Winkler, Rob- 
ert W. Dunn, and Dorothy Detzer. 

At 2 p. m. “International Labor 
Standards” will be the subject of 
an address by Leifur Magnusson 
which will be followed by Isador 
Lubin who will discuss ‘World 
Radio Control.” The last address 
will be by Thomas T. Reed on 
“World Oil Control.” 





Gunman-Seab Acquitted 
of Murdering Unionist 


PHILADELPHIA — (F P) — 
Through sabotage in the prosecu- 
tor’s office, William Pfeiffer, braz- 
en Aberle mill strikebreaker, has 
been acquitted of the murder of 
Carl Mackley, striker, in a Phila- 
delphia court. Three others held 
for the murder are expected to be 
released. 

Hosiery Workers Federation of- 
ficers were stunned by the verdict. 
They explained the freeing of the 
self-confessed slayer as due to the 
reluctance of all but one of the dis- 
trict attorney’s staff to interest. it- 
self in the case. Asst. Dist. Atty. 
Gordon charged that the weight 
of, the police department was 
thrown on the side of the strike- 
breakers and that the district at- 
torney’s office had to fight its own 
detectives to get all the data for 
a successful prosecution. 

Union counsel believed Judge 
Samuel Reed’s charge favored a 
second degree murder or a man- 
slaughter verdict. Medical ex- 
perts proved Mackley was killed 
by one of the seven bullets the 
gunman fired into the auto filled 
with four unionists. Defense at- 
torneys said Pfeiffer had suffered 
“convulsions of the brain.” ~ 

Observers attributed the acquit- 
tal verdict to the “hopelessly su- 
pine attitude of the people of Phil- 
adelphia for the past two genera- 
tions.” “Rotten politics,” they 
said, “has rotted the mora] fiber 





Saturday, 


Aged Pension 


Movement Is _ 


Spreading Out 


Association Reports Com- 
mittees Being Set Up 
in All Sections of 
Country 


NATION-WIDE wave of vig- 

orous organization of com- 
mitees, conferences and associa- 
tions to work for the establish- 
ment of old-age pension systems in 
every state of the union is sweep-' 
ing the country since the enact- 
ment of the ptnsion measure in 
New York State, the June issue of 
the Old Age Security Herald, or- 
gan of the American Association 
for Old Age Security, reports. The 
Herald reported that calls for or- 
ganizers, literature, advice and 
help had been received by the As- 
sociation from many parts of the 
country, “from Portland, Me., to 
Portland, Ore., and across the con- 
tinent to the Southeast.” 

“Despite the fact that the legis- 
lative season is over and the Sum- 
mer lull in other fields has begun 
to set in, there is greater demand 
than ever in the past for the 
launching of local, city and state 
organizations for pensions,” the 
publication wrote. “The life of 
the movement for the social pro- 
tection of the aged poor of Amer- 
ica has been considerably quick- 
ened and intensified.” 

Appeals for aid in organization 
had come, the Herald reported, 
from the Portland, Ore., League of 
Women Voters, and the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, a newly formed 
“Three Score and Ten Club” of 
Miami, Fla., from legislators in 
Oklahoma and Ohio and from 
judges in Michigan and Kansas. 
Other pension help has been asked 
by city officials of Baltimore and 
Boston." 

Reply To Forbes 

During May, permanent old-age 
security conferences have been ore 
ganized in Connecticut, Michigan, 
Cleveland, Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh. In Connecticut, the newly- 
established conference, with which 
are affiliated civic, labor and reli- 
gious bodies, is preparing a pen- 
sion bill for introduction in the 
Legislature. The Michigan Old 
Age Pension League is planning a 
pension campaign in the Fall and 
special efforts are being made by 
the New Jersey Council on Old 
Age Pensions to promote the pen- 
sion movement in that State. 

The Herald announced that the 
Massachusetts legislature had 
passed a pension measure for the 
relief of persons seventy years of 
age and older and that the proe 
posal is awaiting the signature of 
the Governor. If passed, the Mas- 
sachusetts measure would be the 
second pension system established 
on the eastern coast this year, New 





of the people.” 
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(Continued from Page One) 
four lawyers in the production, all 
members of the _ investigating 
committee loaned to the produc- 
tion for the summer by Congress. 
A big staff of detectives are at 
work digging up original quips 
and songs for the performance. 
Since these “red’”’ plays have been 
quite the rage during the last ten 
years, the producers are deter- 
mined to dig up some new lines. 
* * * 


Edgar Hoover played an impor- 
tant role at the time A. Mitchel 
Palmer staged “The Nation Must 
Be Saved,” in 1919 and 1920. He 
will be remembered for his fine 
acting in the scenes where he con- 
vinced Immigration Commission- 


York having enacted its measure 
a few months ago. A _ pension 
measure has also been introduced 
in the Louisiana legislature and 


| pension appropriations have been 
| requested in a resolution now be- 


fore the Baltimore Board of Esti- 
mates. 

An attack on B. O. Forbes, edit- 
or of Forbes’ Magazine, for pub- 
lishing misleading and contradic- 
tory information about the old-age 
security movement was contained 
in a special article in the Herald, 
written by Abraham Epstein, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Associa- 
tion. Mr. Epstein, criticizing a 
Forbes series of articles by Samuel 
Crowther, declared that he had ex- 
aggerated the cost of a pension 
system, had given incorrect infor- 
mation about the extent to which 
American citizens are insured and 
had overlooked the need for pro- 
tection for the American aged 
poor. 








er Caminetti of the imminence of 
a Communist uprising. This stir- 
ring acting, it will be recalled, leq 
to the mob scenes wherein Ca- 
minetti issued warrants for the 
arrest and deportation of 20,000 
“red” aliens. That show had as 


ing, slugging, etc. 
because of the summer weather, 
Humor will very likely be its 


strong point. Hoover performed 
so well under the Palmer man- 


jagement that Mr. Harry F. Daugh- | 


erty, once a luminary in the pro- 


him in several of his productions. 

The producers are counting on 
a long and impressive run in New 
York and other cities but are con- 
fident that if the sophisticated city 
audiences do not take well to it, 





jin the provinces. 


the show will be sure to go well 
It is being ad- 
teed to take the people’s minds 


| Vertised as a sure-fire hit guaran- 
| from unemployment and similar 


of American working men | 


daily wage in the Islands is re- | 


field laborers, 
trial labor. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor has for 32 years 
advocated Philippine independ- 
ence, in view both of the inherent 
rights of the people of the Is- 
lands and the danger of their low 
wage standards present to Ameri- 
can wage standards. 





Bad men spring from bad 
things; hence let us correct the 


thinga.—Victor Hugo. 





| ported to be 50 to 75 cents for} 
and $1 for indus- | 


obsessions. PLAYGOER. 
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ALL MAKES OF TYPEWRITERS 
Bought, Sold, Exchanged, Repaired 
and Rebuilt 


Pearl Typewriter Exchange 
and Repair Co. 


201 W. 36th Street 1141 Broadway 
Pennsylvania 4726 Longacre 3101 











PARK PLACE 
3-5 WEST 110TH STREET 
Elegant Ball Rooms for Balls, Wed- 
dings, Banquets and Meetings 
ROSENBERG & HERTZ, Props. 
Telephone: Monument 4234 
Cathedral 5071 



























S. HERZOG Patent Attorney, 


220 East 42nd St., News Bldg., Suite 1907 
Evenings and Sundays, 1436 Glover St.. 
Bronx. Take Lexington Ave. Subway. 
Pelham Bay extension, to Zerega Ave. 


| 
es 
its finale several deaths by beat- | | 
It is not pro- |} 


posed that the present production, {i 


will go in for such heavy tragedy. 


| 
| 
duction field, subsequently placed | you to a truss 





Station. 


Eyes carefully examined and glasses 


scientifically fitted—Moderate Prices 
Office open 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. 
OPTOMETRISTS — OPTICIANS 
1690 Lexington Ave., cor 106th St. 
609 W. 181 St.—Formerly M. Singer 








When your 
doctor sends 


maker for a 
. truss bandage 
|{ or stocking, go there and see what 
you can buy for your money. 


Then go to P. WOLF & CO., Inc 


COMPARE GOODS AND PRICES 

1499 Third Ave. 70 Avenue A 

Bet. 84 & 85 Sts, Bet. 4 & 5 Sts. 
(1st floor) 

New York City New York City 
Open Eves., 8 p.m. Open Eves., 9 p.m. 
SUNDAYS CLOSED 
Special Ladies’ Attendant 








Fred Spitz, Inc. 


Florist 
Now at 
31 SECOND AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Dry Dock 8880-881 
Not connected with any 
other store in New York 


MAX WOLF 


OPTOMETRIST & OPTICIAN 
$28 W. 125 St., Bet. 8th & St. Nicholas 





























DR. SIMON BERLIN 
DENTIST 


210 West 70th St. New York City 
Telephone: Trafalgar 6962 
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Penna. Unions Gre 


Give Maurer. 
Long Ovation 


Convention Delegates 
Then Endorse Davis | 
for U. S. Senate and | 
Pinchot for Governor | 


LTOONA, Pa. — (FP) — Few 
greater ovations have been | 


given any labor man in recent | the disruptive influénce of the rad-|the unionization of one of New 


years than that tendered James H. 
(Jim) Maurer, Socialist leader, 
when he arose to address the Penn- | 
sylvania Federation of Labor con- | 
vention in Altoona. Conservative 
labor men cheered and miners 
stamped as the man who has} 
grown gray in the service of the 
labor and radical movement in this 
country arose to address them, in 
a speech that ranged from a cold 
analysis of the evils of private 
profit industrialism to a stirring | 
appeal to labor to unite on the po-| 

tical and industrial field to take 

mtrol from inefficient, wasteful, 
labor crushing employers. 

Maurer spoke as a delegate of | 
the Reading Plumbers Union. Men 
to whom Socialism seems a| 
strange and foreign idea, men who | 
had just come through a primary | 
election in which they had sup- 
ported conservative Republican | 
candidates, cheered Maurer to the | 
echo when he appealed for a 16- 
hour week as sufficient t support 
workers indecency if they would 
throw exploiters off their backs. | 

Then, in a curious switch the 
Federation dusted off its Labor 
party and placed Secretary of La- 
bor James J. Davis on that ticket 
as its nominee for the U. S. Senate 
and also give a Labor party in- 
dorsement to Gifford Pinchot for 
Governor, *vhom it had opposed in 
the primary! 

Between 250,000 and 300,000 
workers are jobless in Pennsyl- 
vania, State Secretary of Labor 
Peter Glick told the convention. 
This unemployment is costing wage 
earners $1,000,000 a day in pur- 
chasing power, said Glick, who 
placed the responsibility at the 
door of employers who “control 
the opportunities for work.” 

Private Detectives Attacked 

Maurer’s principles were ech- 
oed by Dr. Charles D. Rockel of 
the Christ Reformed Church, who 
declared unemployment could 
solved only by a radical rec r 
tion of the social order, with 
clusion of unemployment and 
age insurance and a worldwide re- 
nunciation of war and war in t 
ries. He advised delegates to cul- 
tivate an international viewpoint 
jon the problems of labor. Ray-| 


old 


ae # nond Wilson of the Pennsylvania 


in edu- 


jtr-ommittee on militarism 
in the 


a¢’cation bespoke labor’s aid 
drive on military training at Drex- 
>] Institute, Lehigh University and 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Outstanding among resolutions 
adopted by the convention w 
denunciation pf labor spies, 
mand for their 
by the state and 
of Sen. Wh for 
Congress on priv 
encies. The 
by the Hosiery 
tion, declared 
tective agencies 
and bribing activities thro 
the state and have proved 
trouble makers, creators 
order, fomenters of violence 
smemies of amicable settlemer 
labor disputes.” 

A ban was urged on the use of 
cheap southern labor in Pennsyl- 
vania public works by contract 
the organization of insurance ag- 
ents was urged and other resolu- 
tions for the 44-hour law for wo- 
men and children, restriction of 
child labor in danger« trades 
and elimination of military train- 
ng in state-supported colleges were 
adopted. 

Phillips Is President 

Following an address by 
John J. Manning of the A. F. 
L. union label trades department 
the Federation convention asked 
the legislature prohibiting the im- 
portation of prison made goods in 
to the state, in accordance w 
provision of the federal Cooper- 
Hawes act. Margaret Burke of 
the Women’s Trade Union League 
asked union support for the south- 
ern organizing campaign. 

John A, Phillips, new Federation 
president, told the convention that 
his administration would work for 
unemployment insurance, old age 
pensions shorter hours for women 
and children, strict enforcement of 
the workmen’s compensation act 
and itg extension to cover occu- 
pational diseases. 
is safe, end nothing 
else is safe; and he who keeps 
back the truth or withholds it 
from men for motives of expedi- 
ency is either a coward or a 
criminal.—Max | Maile r. 
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Workmen’s Circle 
The Largtst Radical Working- 


Men’s Fraternal Order 
in Existence 


75,000 MEMBERS 
$5,000,000 ASSETS 
700 Branches All Over the United 

States and Canada 
Insurance from $100 to $3,000 


Sick benefit. 15 weeks per year at $8 


iful io 
Mouhtains—bes! des 
ly benefit. 


For information, apply to 
THE WORK) ¥\’S CIRCLE 
135 East Broa way, N. Y. City 
Telephone Orchard 6000 
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|dicates that 


en Gets Medal for 
Industrial Harmony | 


| 
| 


Pres. William Green of the A. F. 


lof L. has been awarded a Roose- | 
Mr medal for his efforts on be- | 


in industry. The} 
‘If I must choose be- | 


alf of peace 
pre dh reads, ‘ 


|tween righteousness and peace, I 


choose righteousness.’ 

TAs president of the A. F. of 
L.,” reads the citation, “he has / 
both symbolized and directed the 
new policy of cooperation in indus- | 
try, representing the American 


| concept of industrialism and self- 


reliance and fighting with success 


ical element preaching Commun- | 
ism and class war. In a period of | 
unrest and readjustment he has 
prevented conflict and at the same 


|time strengthened the position of 
|the trade union in the social or- 


der.” 


C.P.L.A.toWage 


Campaign for 
J 





o'> Insurance) 
| 


—— 


200 Attend Annual Din- | 
ner of Labor Progres- 
sives in N. Y.—India 
Discussed 

NATIONAL campaign for 

unemployment insurance and 

a shorter work week, “within 

and without, at mill gates 

and in every-other possible way,” 
was launched by the Conference 
for pesematies Labor Action at its 
annual dinner Tuesday in New| 

York City. The announcement was | 

made by A. J. Mugte, chairman, 

and Louis Francis Budenz, execu- ; 
tive secretary of the Conference. 

Mr. Budenz will direct the cam- 
paign. Beginning with New York 

City and vicinity, the “plan is to 

spread the demand for unemploy- 

ment relief in a practical way into 
every possible city and hamlet,” 
the announcement states 


“A national yeemeeiion for unem- 
ployment insurance and a shorter 
work week, as urgent immediate 
relief in the intolerable 
unemployment situation, will be 
launched by Conference for 
Progressiv Action at its 
~ Ve 


campaign 


annual 
plan 
within 
gates 


gislative 
remedy 
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Chicago Socialist Club 
Urges Gandhi Release 

AGO. — “Free 

? iad 

This is 


CHIC 


liately 


Brerveee can see the ill-effects 
of bad theortes. It is only about 
good theories that they are scep- 


tical—Hobhouse, in “Social De- | 
j velopme=* “ 


| organizers, 


'N: Y. Millinery Workers 
Celebrate 20 Years of 
Battle for the Union 


Spector Ree hecaite Two) 
Decades of Strugg gle. 
Amid a Rapidly| 
Changing Industry | 


ILLINERY workers who for 
20 years have battled for 


York’s major industries, celebrat- 
ed the 20th birthday of Local 24 
of the Millinery Workers Interna- | 
tional Union. | 

Nathaniel Spector, manager of | 
the local and one of the original 
told The New Leader 
the story of its inception and 
struggles which make Job’s trials 
sound mild. 

“In 1910 most of the women 
workers who made the elaborate 
hats bespread with flowers and 
feathers, that women were wear- 





ing then, came from New England 
and southern Europe as seasonal] 
workers. They invaded the ‘ent 
}on the lower east side and re- 


;}msafed only for the duration of 


the season,” Spector explained. 
“The prospect of reorganizing | 
them every year was no encour- 
aging reflection,” he continued 
“As a matter of fact the first five 


|years of our activity were a con- | 





One Train Service © 
Is Union Proposed 


BUFFALO —(F P)— Among is- 
sues threatening to stir lively de- 
bate at the Switchmen’s national 
convention in Buffalo June 9 is a 





— from 60 to 48 hours a 
eek.” 


a res the strike of 1919, 
| Spector said, “When the bulk of 
| our agreements expired in 1919, we 
wanted to gain further ground. 
Industrial unionism was our ideal, 
and we called an industrial strike. 
Our general strike of 1919, which 
lasted 19 weeks, saw even retail 
stores picketed. We spent $250,- 
000 and lost the strike. Police 


proposal that the Switchmen, Con- | 


ductors and Railroad Trainmen 
consolidate into one union. The 
Switchmen belong to the A. F. of 
L. but the Trainmen, independent, 
challenge their right to yard em- 
ployees. 

Another resolution proposes that 
Negroes be permitted to join the 
union. There are about 3,000 Ne- 
groes employed in 
yards now, mostly in the south, 


6 Communists 
In Georgia Face 
Death Penalty 








switching | 
jing in a meeting of the American 


but they are filtering as far north | 








and scabs—women scabs—broke 
that strike. 

“Over 900 frame makers who | 
struck in sympathy saw their| 
whole industry crash when, on nid 
heels of this defeat, the introduc- | 
tion of felt hats began. As for! 
us, where five workers had been | 
required to make a hat such as| 
had been worn, one worker could | 
turn out a felt hat, and in less | 
time. Workers, practically starv- | 
ing at the end of the strike, begged | 
for jobs. With only one-fifth as 
much work to do, and plenty of 
hungry experts to do it, the bosses | 
yellow dogged workers, slashed | 
wages, reverted to old conditions, | 
and it looked like finis had been | 


| written on our union. | 


Union’s Trying Years 
“All through 1921 and ™ with | 
workers literally runnin when | 


| as Newark, N. J. 


Mo.Convention 
Hears Plea for 
Fighting Spirit 


Kansas Delegate Stirs 
Unionists With Plea 
for More Aggressive 


Methods 


II 1: AN NIBAL, - 


Stricter factory inspection, a 
statewide drive for the 5- day week 
as an unemployment remec 





cbol- 


stant struggle to keep the vision| they saw a union poner on the | ition of one man street cars in big 


of the union alive and to educate | 
the women to class conscious con-! 
sideration of their problems as mil- 
linery workers instead of women 
who made hats part of each year. 
The Strike of 1919 

“By 1915, with four years of 
gruelling work back of us, interest 
had been aroused in unionism, and 
the 5000 members then enrolled 
were so eager for improvement df 
conditions that spontaneous indi- 
vidual shop strikes occurred in 
great numbers. A few had to suc- 
ceed, hut the bosses beat fully 98% 
of them. By the end of the year, | 
manufacturers wearied of battling | 
their workers and began to take| 
us into working agreements. In 
five years our local and locals 42, | 
43 and 50 practically covered the | 
industry. Wages were forced up 
from 15 to 30% and working hours 





| men’s 


reorganization was a slow | 
and thankless job. The women 
were a hopeless problem. Our tac- | 
tics were to go to homes night 
after night, and, when some | 
stranger to the trade optimisti- 
cally launched out making the new 
style felt hats we approached him. 
If he knew little enough about our 
late defeat we had a chance to 
break in.” 

Reverting to the 
again, Spector told how “during | 
the first five years of our strug- 
|gle the A. F. of L. engineered one | 
of its famous jurisdictional dis-| 
putes and tried to make us go over 
to the Hatters Union which makes | 
hats. We _ refused, were | 
read out of the Federation, and | 
later, when the Federation offi- | 
cials had reflected a little, we were 
readmitted.” 


street, 


early days} 


| 





Big Mooney Rallies 
Called by Socialists 


(Continued from Page One) 
Myrtle avenue, on Tuesday 
g, June 17. 
Harry Kritzer, Joseph Viola and | 
jaye Dorman, representing the 
County Committee of the 
Party, are actively en- 
in making plans for the 
conference and the mass-meeting. 
Nationally-known speakers are be- | 
ing invited to attend the Academy 
of Music meet ing, and special com- | 
mittees are being formed to visit 
ous organizations to secure 
participation in the arrange- | 


eve- | 


vari 


A Socialist Committee of One | 
Hundrev d, with representatives 
every Assembly district in 
County, was organized at a 
held last Thursday eve- 
167 Tompkins Avenue, 

The encouraging and | 

neous response to the appeal 
the Brooklyn rally be made 
largest in the nation has con- 
ed the Brooklyn committee | 
the Academy of Music will | 
a capacity audience on the |} 
evening of July 15. | 


ing 


from 


ciyn. 


that 
have 


Outdoor Rally Planned 
, York County Socialists are 
»mplat ing a large out-door 
Marx Lewis, executive sec- 
announces that an effort 
made to procure Union |} 
for a rally. As soon “i 
definite’ information is received 
m the authorities that the use 
of the square will be permitted a 
commit representing labor and 
civic organizations, as well as So- 
ist party branches, will be or- 
to insure the success of 
1 It is expected that 
or rallies will be held 
entire week that has 
the Mooney re- 
these meetings 
imulate interest and 
for the larger ral- 
be held on the Square and 

centrally located places. 
Additi details will be made 
in ne week’s issue of the 
‘Leader. In the meantime, So- 
st party officials and workers 
i being re- 
submit sug- 
in desirable 
July 


be 
Square 


tee 


ide for 
ise meetings, and 
ll serve to st 


support 


yther 


nai 


are 


N.Y. Drug Clerks Union 


Issues Publication 


| ions 
| pendent 


s made its 
- press with 
oice of the 
by the 

of Greater 
is strug- 
in the city, 
guess it by 


paper. It 


footh ld 
uld never 
of the 


r and 
that a cheaper paper go 
more often would have much 
greater propaganda value and 
would be of more help in organi- 
zation, = wg =F - 

——_ = sa 
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| Senators 


| be 
| journs. 


j} assured this 


}ation and study.” 


| study every phase of it. 


| port. 


j} attempt 


ithe Advocate says: 


May Report 
Bill On Injunctions 


(Continued from Page One) 


| vised, or an adverse report should 


made before Congress ad-| 
He declared himself mere- | 
ly waiting for the opinion of the | 
Department of Justice before | 
taking some action to bring this | 
or a substitute bill before the Sen- | 
ate—to get it on the calendar, | 
} though not to enact it this sum-| 
mer. He complained that the ma- | 
jority of the committee needed a 
real report on the Norris meas-| 
ure, and had been refused one. 
He was reading Frankfurter’s 
book, which is in effect a brief 
for the Norris bill, but he must 
have the Department’s view in 
reply. 
Deneen Sees Impatience! 

Deneen was all suavity. He 
correspondent that 
the labor press had been too ur- 
gent, “trying to drive this 
through without proper consider- | 
Like Steiwer, 
he complained that the subcom- 
mittee had made no printed re- 
port. But he denied, for the ben- 
efit of organized labor at home, 
that he was trying to kill anti- 
injunction legislation. Far from 
it! All he wanted was time to 
He saw 
no reason why an advo¢se report 
could not be made, bringing the 
bill to the calendar before the 
summer adjournment. 
Norris smiled when he heard 


| that the opposition promised to 
| let the bill come to the calendar, 
| under an adverse report. 


He was 
ready to make a minority re- 
But they had not seen fit 
to tell him so. He still felt that 
they were anges in sabotage. 


Though | it is the working class 
which produces all the world’s 
wealth, it is not the working class 
that enjoys most of it.—William 
Restelle. 


| ® 
{their printed messages. 


| Hawes, Missouri, 
|his negative vote and his colleague, 


}a bricklayer, electrified 


we 


bill | § 


| of a class struggle,” 


| pard 


cities, and a legislative crusade for 
jan old age pension system by state 
| law were voted by the annual con- 
vention of the Missouri Fed ica 
of Labor at Hannibal. 

Pres. Wood's report deplored the 
starving condition of most labor 
| papers, urged the workers to wake 
up with constructive support to 
their press and to start thinking 
about a daily labor paper to carry 
Abolition 
of the public service commission, 
utility regulating body, is asked 
| because it has been. too liberal 
| With rate boosts for telephone, gas, 
jelectric and traction clans. 

The defeat of Parker for the U. 


|S. supreme court was saluted as 


“the greatest victories ever 
organized labor.” Sen. 
was thanked for 


one of 
}won by 


Sen. Patterson, was lashed for his 
vote to promote the yellow dogger. 
|The Shipstead injunction bill was 
endorsed and its immediate pass- 
| age urged. The recently enacted 
Hofstadter-Lefkowitz anti-injunc- 
tion bill in New York was appr oved 
| as model state legislation designed 
to uncrown the injunction kings. 
Immigration Opposed 

Halting of all immigration for a 

period of five years was favored, 


|and Congress was called upon for 


immediate action 
Shoals to work under government 


| ownership. 


Fraternal Delegate H. C. Led- 
yard from the Kansas Federation, 
the dele- 
gates with an address in which he 
appealed for a return to the labor 
militancy of old, when “we fought 
and did not care so much about 
telling the bosses how respectable 
were.” In the own hands 
the workers’ sole salvation in 
he present jobless crisis, Ledyard 
said 


lies 


“Why try to deny the existence 
he shouted, 
“when a select few 
summers by the seashore, their 
winters at Palm Beach, while mil- 
lions of 
streets begging for enough work 
to give their kids bread. The 
erican worker is treated 
than a jackass who is fed when he 
brays. But you can bray, out of 
a job, until Gabriel blows his horn, 
and your master don’t care wheth- 
er you are fed or hungry.” 
.Following its annual custom for 
the convention called upon 
70v. Young of California to give 
ney and Billings uncon ditional 
ons. Officers were instructed 
tighten their 
ected drive for state police in 
coming legislature as well as 
effort to kill the state primar 
The primary system of n m- 
ting candidates endorsed 
“the people’s litical police 
force.” The next convention goe 
to Jefferson City.” 


years, 


to 








Minn. Labor Rejects Plea 
Of Green for G.O.P. Senator 


a New Leader Correspondent) } 
Minn. 
U. S. 


(By 


SK eee APOLIS, 
LViJi dorsement of 


Schall by President 
American Federation of Labor 
a circular to ain 
unions comes into 
unions in this state. The trade un- | 
in Minnesota support inde- | 
political action through 
the Farmer-Labor Party. In ad- 
dition towthis the voter who has 
not regularly supported the 
publican Party cannot 
in the Republican primaries. To} 
to vote in such primaries 
the voter would liable to per- 
j if he is not enrolled as a 
lican. 


Senator 


in | 
sent 


onflict with the} 


Situation 

St. Paul 

ars the lab- 

has “dabb } 
party politics anc 

ted with more ser 

C ical prob- 

the outset.” It adds 

y has brought labor 

r in the face” that “it| 

were much better to stay out = 


vement 


and po 


politics entirely than to be forever | « 


traveling in a circle and doomed | 
to disappointment 
epee ay 
a ae 


— En-| gan 
Green of the|; 
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Re- | m 
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| Senator Scho. 
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Labor Unionists Divided 
on Prosecution of Two 
Men and Four Women 


By Walter Wilson 
TLANTA, Ga.—(FP)— Four 
Communist organizers stand 
indicted in Georgia for participat- 


Negro Labor Congress, a Com- 


and pleasantly. 


pendable—yet natural. 

















death hanging over their heads. 
They are Anna Burlack, 19, Mary | 
Dalton, 20, and Gilmer Brady and 
Henry Storey, Negro organizers. 
They join Joe Carr and M. H. Pow- 
ers, already indicted under the | 
same charge of ‘inciting to insur- | 
rection’ and circulating insurrec- 
tionary literature. 

The secretary of the grand ju ty 
‘which returned the capital charg: 
indictments was Pres. A. Steve | 
Nance of the Atlanta Federation 
of Trades. That Atlanta and 
Georgia are serious about the elec- | 
trocution threat on the apparently | 
Gen. John H. Hudson, | 
who tha “as fast as these} 
Communists come here and public- | 
ly preach their doctrine = Reyer 

| 
| 


Atty. 
said 


opposition to the laws of this state, 
we shall indict them and T shall 
demand the death penalty in every 
case.” } 

The law on inciting to insurrec- | 
tion was passed in 1861 to apply 
to agitators among the slaves | 
when Georgia was in the throes of 
the Civil War, and has never been 
used since reconstruction days. 
Former U. S. Sen. Thomas W. 
Hardwick of Georgia has called it 
“a very dangerous section, capable 
of being made the engine of much 
oppression.” 

Unionist For Defense 

In the cases of the six Commu- 
nists O. C. Hancock, conservative 
Atlanta attorney retained by the | 
Intl. Labor Defense, sees the threat 
of a new Sacco Vanzetti case. The | 
basis for the charges is organizing 
and speaking at meetings attended 
by both whites and Negroes, and 
circulating Communist literature. 

That all the labor forces in At- | 
lanta are not lined up with Pres | 
Nance of the Atlanta Federation is 
evidenced in the outspoken words 
of Pres. Mary Barker of the Amer- | 
ican Federation of Teachers, an 
Atlantan, who denounced the | 
charges against the six Commu- | 
“ridiculous and outrage- 
“If they can railroad Com- | 





|munists for organizing workers, 
| they can do the same to any other 


to ‘put Muscle |} 
| attributes to their work among the 


;exploited Fulton Bag and Cotton 
ee 
mills 


| cial 
| council. 


lical 


labor organizers,” she said. 


Their persecution Pres. Barker 


workers of Atlanta. Sec. 
Karl Karston of the Atlanta Feder- 
ation of Trades takes the same po- 
sition, as does Editor Jerome Jones 
of the Atlanta Labor Journal, offi- 
organ of the central trades 
An effort is being made 
to have the Atlanta Federation | 
conduct an investigation and find | 
out who and what is back of the 
rosecution and to issue a state- 
ment protesting the raids on rad- 
meetings and indictments of 





ner 


spend their | 
able-bodied men tramp the 


Am- | 
worse | 


lines against aj} 
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Successful Vous of 
Women’s Committee 


Of the Rand School 
The Rand School is fortunate in 
having as an auxiliary, the Wo- 
men’s Committee of the Rand 
School, composed of a small body | 
of —— 125 comrades whose ma- | 
jor erests are devoted to at- 
tempt ing to promote the financial, 
physical and spiritual well being 
of the School. This small group 
of women have this year done val- 
iant work. In the first place they | 
made available for the students, 
Yi specie and Party members the 
( tive room in the build- 
by repainting, 
id refurnishing 
It 


ybody w 
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'WORKMEN’S S 


| Main Office: 


| 242 


No ambition? 
Don’t ignore this warning... 


When you are absorbing poisons from food wastes 
held too long in the system, ambition dies quickl 
Get rid of unhealthy wastes with Ex-Lax—safely 


Ex-Lax is composed of a high-grade chocolate, combined 
with a scientific laxative ingredient that has been pre- 
scribed by physicians for over a quarter of a century. 
is pleasant to take, does not gripe, does not disturb di- 
gestion, does not embarrass—its action is prompt and de- 


It 


Keep “regular” with 


EX-LAX 


The Chocolated Laxative 











AMONG THE SUBJECTS TO BE 
DISCUSSED WILL BE: 


Gangs and Gangsters 
Private Rights in Public Business 
The High Cost of Ballyhoo 
Shotguns and Politics in Chicago 
The Rackets of New York 
Anti-Social Insurance 
The Labor Racketeer 
Pyramiding Land Values 
Submerged by Mergers 
Now Renting 
The Folly of Work 
behoos reo days of sti 

n nin 


‘Ss 
ce the dawn of hi 
, Robin Hood, etc. 


112 East 19th Street, New York City 





Sixteenth Annual Conference 
LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
CAMP TAMINENT, FOREST PARK, PA. 
Thursday, June 26, to Sunday, June 29, 1930 
Subject—"“THE FOLLY OF WORK” 


Racketeering—HIGH and LOW 


Write for Program and rates to the LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


(Near Stroudsburg) 


SPEAKERS 
iARD, Chairman, HEY- 
, STUART CHASB, 
COLEMAN, PAUL DOUG- 
EPSTEIN, JOHN T. 
LEON | ‘ge MOR- 
RIS HILLQUIT. H RAUSHENBUSH, 
DONALD RICHBERG, DAVID SAPOSS, 
BENJAMIN STOL- 
E} NOR- 
MAN THOMAS, CHARNEY VLADECK, 
EDWARD D. SULLIVAN, JAMES R. 
BROWN, CLAIRE WILCOX, ADOLPH 


LISTER 


FLYNN, 


n; a chance to make new 


ive a farcical revue of life and 
the actors will be Potiphar’s wife, 


Telephone, Algonquin 5865 








UNITY HOUSE 


BUSHKILL, PENNSYLVANIA 
in the POCONO Mountains 
All Camp Activity—With Hotel Accommodations 


Open All Month of June 


Ladies Garment Workers Union. 
Operated for service rather than profit. 


the International 


Owned by 








finest hotel in Belmar. 
with or without bath; 
modern 


New York Office: 47 


The 
en suite, 


SPRING 9° 


The Strumsky Atlantic Hotel 


BELMAR, N. J. 
On the 
running water in 
improvements, 
WASHINGTON SQUARE 
275 or BELMAR 658 - 1147 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 


Single rooms, also 
i every room. All 
cuisine. 


boardwalk 


finest 


- 1741 











—Says One Parent of 
Pioneer Youth Camp 


sons, eleven and thir- 
age, spent fot ] 


“Two of my 
teen years of 
weeks in 
have never 
month. Both 
and I was sorr 


bege ed to 
I could 


presid ont Teache rs’ Union. 
10 Weeks Season Rate: $210 
Special rates to trade unionist children. 


For illustrated folder address 


Pioneer Youth Camp 
45 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
Stuyvesant 7865 
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| SUMMER BOARDERS on farm in hills 


Delaware County; delightful scen- 
commodious house with all improve- 
home cooking, reasonable rates. 
Mrs. Arthur R. Cameron, Scotch 
n, Delhi, N. Y. 


of 


ments, 





SHINGLE COTTAGE. Walker Valley, 

Ulster Co., N. Y. ingle Cottage” i 
again open for the chiens Old friends 
and mew are again extended a cordial 
welcome to enjoy our homelike accom- 
modations Rates $15—$18 Make res- 
ervations early. 








J. TORCH 
Artist’s Materials 


Manufacturer of dec- 
orative paper stencils 


145 Bog ®. ith —— 








A Clearing House of Opinion, 


WILLY 


“WILL THE 


Admission, Members 59c; 


THE GROUP 
meets at 


Tuesday, June 10th, at 8:30 P. M. 
POG. ANY 


will yer" on: 
MACHINE DESTROY THE ARTIST?” 


Non-Members 75c. 


West 85th Street 


Auditorium—150 


Weekly notices mailed on request. 











BRONX FREE FELLOWSHIP 
Masonic Temple, 1591 Boston Rd. 
ar East i72nd St., Bronx 
Sunday, June 8, 1930 
8 P. M.—Rev. Clarence V. Howell on 
‘Rebel Groups in New York.” 
M.—Sam A. DeWitt on “Rebel 
Poets and Poetry.” 
Admission Free. 


THE 
Azure 


Discussion. Music. 





INGERSOLL FORUM 
8 P. M.—Pythian Temple 


Sundays, 
70th St.—Admission, 25¢ 


135 W. 
June &th—J. G. JACKSON 
“The Black Origins of the White 
Man's Religion” 
tracts free. Write 
Adv. of Atheism, 
New York, N. Y. 

















SICK AND DEATH BENEFIT 


‘FUND OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Organized 


1884 
9 SEVENTH ST. 


wees 1899 


(Cor. 3rd Ave.) EW YORE 


Telephone Orchard 3449 





Over 60,000 Members in 344 Branches 
Reserves on December 


$4,149,001.77 
Total: 


Death Benefit: 


WORKERS ! 


in Case of Sickness, 


$14.27 
PROTECT YOURSELVES ! 


31, 
senefits paid since its existence: 


1928: $2,999,114.44 
Sick Benefit: $10,125,939.86 
4,941.63 
Ace ident, or Death ! 
0 SSeOS° 
5 at the 


tifieate. 


i 
lf of the amounts 


$4.50 each for 





For further information apply at the Main Office, 


William Spuhbr, National Seeretary, 


r to the Financial Secretaries of the Branches 

















Workmen’s Furniture Fire Insurance 
Society, Inc. 


ESTARLICES 


NEW YORK CITY N. Y. 


three 

















The Labo e e 
East 14th street 

nounces three more meeti 

the close of the season, Jt 
24—every Tuesday, $:15-10:15 P 
Madag Ohe, Goldine Hillson, David | 
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‘not taken a single step to obtain 








By Louis 


Waldman 


CIAL corruption in New York City under Tammany- 
O' Nicooey Rule rivals that of Chicago in the best days of the 


' Crowe-Thompson combination. 


It is now four weeks since prose- 
‘ gutors afid-grand juries have been nibbling at Judge W. Bernard 


Vause. The major question, however, is not so much the alleged 
criminal or illegal activities of Judge Vause, but rather the disposi- 
tion of the slush-fund of $250,000 received by the Judge from the 
United American Lines for the procurement for the company of a 
lease from the city for ten years on piers numbers 84 and 86 North 


River. 
Who received that money? 
Not having been given by 


‘services—since they had a lawyer to do the lega 


the shipping ae gad - sceal 
work, whom 


paid well—why was this huge sum paid by the company to 
Judge Vause? For whom was that money intended? 


Although these questions are on 
everyone’s lips, Mayor Walker 
and the city administration have 


answers to these questions and 
to learn the truth. Our present 
administration may be accused of 
a lot of things, but it cannot be 
accused of being dull or obtuse. It 
knows that the whole city is 
anxious to learn for whom the 
$250,000 was intended. It knows 
that Judge Vause was not a 
member of the Sinking Fund 
Commission. If the money was 
given to the judge in connection 
with these leases, then it was 
given as a slush-fund for some 
people whose influence was to: be 


purchased. 
Whose was it and what was 





consisting of the very heads of 
our administration, voted on those 
leases. Their records must dis- 
close upon twhose recommenda- 
tion the leases were approved by 
the Sinking Fund Commission. 
An inquiry from the Mayor from 
those appearing on those records 
would reveal all the links in the 
chain, Silence on the part of the 
administration when it is its plain 
duty to speak, condemns it before 
the public as concealing some- 
thing—or shielding someone. 
* a * 

By pure accident, what used 
to be common rumor about the 
Board of Standards and Appeals 
became matter of public record. 
Were it not for an incidental ex- 
amination of Mrs. Cutler in a 
bankruptcy proceeding, and her 
testimony that she paid $10,000 





paid for it? 


The Sinking Fund Commissiod, 


to get the approval for a gaso- 
line station from the Board of 


Sovernor Roosevelt And The 
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Tammany Scandals 


Walker Regime Now Abreast of Chicago in Brazen Indifference 


To Proved Corruption; The Duty Before The Governor 





Standards and Appeals, Dr. 
Doyle’s traffic would have still 
continued unabated. As it is, 
some very significant facts have 
been disclosed. 

Dr. Doyle, a former veterinary, 
deposits in a short period of three 
years, about $1,000,000 in “fees.” 
Most of these fees were received 
in cash. Why? For whom was 
the cash intended? His testimo- 
ny, under oath, is that he split 
fees. With whom? 9 

It is a matter of record that 
where other lawyers failed to get 
decisions from the Board of 


Standards and Appeals, Doyle 
succeeded. In fact, he got some 
very curious decisions. Why? 


the Board? 
to command such huge fees? Was 
it his great skill and ability be- 
fore this high tribunal that en- 
titled him to those enormous 
fees? Or, was there another rea- 
son? If so, what was it? The 
Board of Standards and Appeals 
is the creature of the Mayor. He 
can remove its members at will. 
For close to a month the press 
was full with the shocking stories 
of the activities of Dr. Doyle and 
the Board of Standards and Ap- 
peals. Chairman Walsh lives in 
a $4,000 a year apartment and 
pays for it $1,500 in a building 
which came under his decision. 
The implications of these facts 





And what was his power with! 
Why was he able} 


are very serious. 

Is there no pride left in our 
Mayor or the city administra- 
tion? Every thoughtful citizen 
considers the Board of Standards 
and Appeals implicated in the 
disclosures. If chairman. Walsh 
and the other members of the 
Eoard are innocent of wrongdo- 
ing, they should be cleared at 
once. If guilty, their continuance 
in office is a crime. 

i le me 
» Why does not Mayor Walker 
do something about it? Has he 
ordered an investigation? Has he 
tried to find out what is going 
on? Dr. Doyle may conceal him- 
self behind the constitutional 
immunity of refusing to answer 
because it would tend to “de- 
|grade and incriminate him.” 
| What excuse is there for the ad- 
| ministration’s silence? Its fail- 





i to act constitutes a gross j 


breach of duty. 

In fact, the Tammany-McCooey 
combination in the Board of Al- 
|} dermen cynically voted down a 
resolution to investigate the 
Board of Standards and Appeals 
on the ground that there was 
“nothing to investigate.” 

Obviously, the people of New 
York can no longer expect the 
city administration to “clean | 
house.” In a letter dated May 
23, written by its Public Affairs 
Committee, the Socialist Party 





made a demand upon the Gover- 
nor that he order an investiga- 
tion of the administration of the 
City of New York. To date, we 
have not heard from the Gov- 
ernor, who has just returned from 
Wédtm Springs, Georgia. 

The need for, an investigation 
of the revolting scandals in New 
York City is no longer a matter 
of politics; it has become a mat- 
ter of morals and civic duty. If 
elementary honesty in govern- 
ment is to continue, we cannot 
afford to permit men high in pub- 
lic office to escape responsibility 
for criminal conduct. Not a 
thousand Communist agitators, 
let loose, would have the effect 
of undermining faith in democra- 
cy as much as official corruption 
such as is revealed in New York 
today. 

*- * & 
Bribery of public officials has 
been deemed so vicious and rep- 
hensible an offense that the state 
constitution itself undertook to 
regulate the subject. It did not 
leave it even to the Legislature. 
Article 8, Section 2 of the consti- 
tution provides that: 

Any person holding office un- 
der the laws of this state, who, 
except in payment of his legal 
salary, fees or _ perquisites, 
shall receive or consent to re- 
ceive, directly or indirectly, 
anything of value or of per- 


sonal advantage, 
promise thereof for performing 
or omitting to perform any of- 
ficial act, or with the express 
or implied understanding that 
his official action or omission 
to act is to be in any degree in- 
fluenced thereby, shall be 
deemed guilty of a felony.” 

Section 3 of the same article 
makes it a felony for any person 
to offer or promise a bribe to an 
officer. . 

Whatever excuse the Governor 
may have had for vetoing the 
legislative resolution authorizing 
him to appoint an investigating 
commission of New York City 
affairs, such excuse does not ex- 
ist today for his failure to make 
an investigation. The very se- 
rious Vause slush-fund was then 
not yet brought to light; the 
Doyle-Board of Standards and 
Appeals scandals wer? still a 
maticr of speculation; the Cooley 
scandal was publicly unknown; 
the unsavory recent § appoint- 
ments by the Mayor, referred to 
in our letter to the Governor, 
were not yet made. All of these 
mattcrs came to light after the 
Governor vetoed the _ resolution 
to investigate New York City. 

oa * x 


The people of the City of New 
York can expect no relief from 
the city administration. Mayor 





Walker meets each new exposure 


or the - 


with a cynical indifference. His 
current appointments to impor- 
tant public office reek with the 
corrupting odor of Tammany 
Hall. The latest outrage to pub- 
lic decency is his appointment of 
Magistrate McAndrews as _ his 
personal secretary and first aid. 
The New York Timés correctly 
describes Mr. McAndrews as “the 
closest friend of John F. Curry, 
leader of Tammany.” 

With commendable frankness, 
The Times goes on to say: 

“During Mayor Walker’s ab- 
sences from City Hall the Tam- 
many organization, it was said, 
has felt at times the lack of a 
guiding hand of sufficient powar 
to carry out a desired program 
or check an action on the part 
of some subordinate city officials 
not desired by the organization. 
None of the Mayor’s aids, it was 
said, was in a position to insist 
upon prompt compliance with in- 
structions during the Mayor’s ab- 
sence. This will now be reme- 
died. 

“With Judge McAndrews, as he 
is known, in the Mayor’s office, 
backed by the influence of Mr. 
Curry and the Tammany organi- 
zation, it is expected that the 
disciplinary relationship between 
the Mayor’s office and the city 
departments will be tightened at 
all times. The appointment of 
Judge McAndrews, said to have 





been contemplated as long ago 
as two months, has materially in- 
creased Mr. Curry’s prestige in 
Tammany, already advanced ma- 
terially by the sweeping Demo- 
cratic victory in the city election 
last year.” 

? * * ca 


The Tammany-McCooey ma- 


Roosevelt has the unparalelled 
opportunity to show his fearless- 
ness and non-partisanship by or- 
dering an investigation at once. 
He did not hesitate to appoint Mr. 
Untermyer to make an investiga- 
tion in Westchester County when 
there were some charges that Mr. 
Washburn, a Republican super- 


in some sale of land for com- 
munity purposes. By compari- 
son with what is going on today 
in. New York City, the charges 
against Mr. Washburn are a Sun- 
day-school sermon. By ordering 
an investigation of New York 
City, the Governor could not be 
charged with politics. On the 
contrary, he would then truly 
demonstrate that in matters. of 
elementary honesty in govern- 
ment and in public morals, he is 
willing to apply the same yard- 
stick to Democratic local admin- 
istrators as to Republican. His 
duty is plain. a 
Will he act? 








N.Y. Socialists 
To Get Pledge 
Fund Appeal 


Failure to Meet Appeal 
Will Seriously Curtail 
Party Activity 

ETWEEN 2,500 and 3,000 
members of the Socialist 

Party, readers of Socialist publica- 
tions, and members of organiza- 
tions in sympathy with the So- 
cialist movement, will be asked 
during the next few days to join 
the Sustaining Fund now being 
raised by the New York City So- 
cialist organization to enable the 
party to intensify its activities 
during the summer in preparation 
for the State campaign. 

A letter, sent by the direction 
of the executive committee, and 
signed by Marx Lewis, executive 
secretary, appeals to 500 members 
and friends to pledge $1 a montb 
—25 cents a week—for the next 
five months, and 200 to pledge 
$2.50 a month for the same per- 
iod. If successful, $1,000 will be 
added to the sustaining fund each 
month, and enable the party to 
begin issuing weekly leaflets, or- 
ganizing large rallies, and appoint- 
ing assistant organizers wherever 





-necessary to build up the organ- 


ization for the campaign. 

Failure to raise the money will 
not only prevent the expansion of 
the party activities, but will lead 
to a curtailment of existing activ- 
ities, due to the slump in the re- 
ceipt of finances which comes with 
the summer season, Lewis de- 
clared. 

With the income from dues prac- 
tically abolished since the change 
of the dues system to $1 a year, 
Lewis explained, the Socialist or- 
ganization must rely more than 
ever on voluntary contributions 
and pledges to finance its activ- 
ities. At the beginning of the 
year, close to $2,000 was pledged 
to the Sustaining Fund, part of 
which was paid in immediately. 
The monthly income from pledges 
now is $125. 

“The sustaining fund as it now 
stands, neither reflects the extent 
to which party members are will- 
ing to contribute to the party, nor 
affords the party the opportunity 
to carry on its work efficiently 
throughout the city,” Lewis de- 
clared, in making these figures 
public. ‘The bare figures will con- 
vince the party membership that 
they are not giving the party offi- 
cials an opportunity to do their 
utmost for the rebuilding of the 
party. 

“We know that many party 
members are called upon to give 
to their branches, and to other 
party activities. Yet there must 
be at least 700 party members and 
Secretary, Jane Tait well known 
Socialist agitator during the move- 
ment’s most trying years, and Wil- 
liam Adams, still active as Alle- 
gheny County Organizer at 70 
years, were permitted to spend all 


Maurer Leads Fight 
Of Pennsylvania Socialists 





the time they wanted in the con- 
templation of the past but refused, 
eagerly bending their thoughts 
ahead. One vacant place was no- 
ticed with regret; that of Birch 
Wilson, long time pioneer worker 
for Socialism in Reading. Flowers 
and a copy of McAlister Coleman’s 
biography of Debs, autographed 
by the entire Convention, was for- 
warded with a group of the dele- 
gates who visited Comrade Birch 
Wilson at the Sanitarium. Com- 
rade Lilith Wilson, wife of Birch, 
presided. 

The final sessions of the Con- 
ference, Sunday, June Ist, rose to 
the highest pitch of enthusiasm 
with the official nomination of 
“Jim” Maurer for governor. Com- 
rade Maurer “accepted” in a 
speech that rang out the chal- 
lenge of militancy, sharply casti- 
gating any policy of political op- 
portunism, declaring, with the ex- 
perience in Reading immediately 
at hand, that no gains of politi- 
cal office or advantage could be 
so important as the function of 
the Socialist Party in bringing a 
large section of the American 
working class to a realization of 
the nature and the significance to 
them of the fundamental quality 


of capitalist civilization, the 
CLASS STRUGGLE. 
In homely pungent phrase, 


Maurer pictured the capitalist sys- 
tem today with its tariffs and dis- 
armament conferences sowing the 








sympathizers able and willing to 
pledge from $1 to $2.50 a month 
for the next five months to carry 
us into the important campaign 
which faces us. 

“We have gained about 1300 
since the last election, organized 
fifteen new branches, revived and 
reinvigorated many of the old 
ones, and succeeded in getting our 
message to hundreds of thousands 
of people each week through the 
press and by reason of the activ- 
ities conducted by committees, 
many members of which have been 
giving freely of their time to keep 
the party machinery functioning 


gaining new supporters. 


accomplished, with the limited 
funds at the disposal of the party 
office, furnishes an indication of 
how much more could be done if 
the party finances could be brought 
into better shape. 

“We must increase our Sustain- 
ing Fund by $1,000 a month. It 
can be done if those to whom we 
are now writing will pledge $1 a 
month for the next five months, 
and 200 will pledge $2.50 a month. 


of the New Leader the names of 
all subscribers to the Sustaining 


Those who want to help start the 
fund off immediately are asked to 
fill out the following pledge card, 





15th street: 


(Continued from Page One) 


seeds of war horror, and its 
wealth-coining industry grinding 
out wholesale misery for the pro- 
ducing workers. Maurer called 
for solidarity of labor on the in- 
ternational front to fight against 
the international disaster of war 
that the capitalist system is brew- 
ing openly each day. 

: Maurer Hits Pinchot 

Maurer grimly paid his respects 
to the “liberal” candidacy of Clif- 
ford’ Pinchot, former governor, 
whom he declared definitely under 
the thumb of Grundy and the most 
corporation-ridden governor that 
he had known in his 17 years 
Presidency of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Labor. Maurer was 
greeted with prolonged and affec- 
tionate applause. 

A full state ticket was finally 
nominated, including Mary Winsor 
of Haverford for Lieut.-Governor, 
William Van Essen of Pittsburgh 
for U. S. Senator and David Rinne 
of Pittsburgh for Secretary of In- 
ternal Affairs. 

The Report of the Organization 
Committee was made by the State 
Organizer. A program for state 
wide circulation of petitions ac- 
companied by personal canvassing, 
distribution of literature, young 
peoples organization as outlined 
by Junior Organizer J. Gorelick 
of Philadelphia, and the building 
of organization undcor a plan zon- 
ing the state into regions was put 
forward and approved with some 
criticism as to past methods and 
results. 

Debate On India 

The report of the Resolutions 
committee closed the Convention 
with the stormiest session of the 
two days. The report of the Res- 
olutions committee dealing with 
prison reform was unanimously 
adopted. It was immediately fol- 
lowed by the moving of a resolu- 
tion from the floor expressing 
sympathy with all colonial peo- 
ples in their struggle against im- 
perialist oppression and specifical- 
ly mentioning India. The resolu- 
tion was opposed by Chairman Jo- 





seph E. Cohen of the Resolutions 


and alive to every opportunity of | committee as being an attack on 
and a rebuke of the Labor govern- | 
“That so much should have been | ment of England. This meaning of 


the resolution was accepted by 
the proponents of the motion and 
the absence of any difference be- 
tween the Labor and other imper- 
ialist governments pointed out and 
denounced, 

A stormy debate led by Ray- 
mond Hofses of the Labor Advo- 
cate and Mary Winsor for, and 
Joseph Coher® against the resolu- 
tion followed, which was finally 








Marx Lewis, Secretary 
Socialist Party, 


Dear Comrade Lewis: 


I pledge the following amount: 


| $1.00 | $2.50 | $5.00 | $10.00 | 
This I shall want to pay at the 
quarterly) on or about........ 
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7 East 15th Street, New York City. 


To aid in carrying out the enlarged program of Socialist Party 
activities in New York City during the balance of the year 1930, 


(Please check amount of total pledge) 


$25.00 | $50.00 | $100.00 | $ 


rate of $.. (per month, 


PECCHEDEESCesbersOoCreO+Eb.S 1930. 


(Please fill in date or dates of payments) 
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) wi | compromised by a narrow margin 
“Beginning with the next issue | of five votes on a motion calling 
| the attention of the National Ex- 
|ecutive Committee to the resolu- 
Fund will be published each week.” jtion at their next meeting at 


| Bridgeport, Connecticut, the last 
|} of this month. 
| The length and heat of the de- 


» . ra ct | 
and return to Marx Lewis, 7 East |bate led Mary Winsor to modify 


|a resolution proposing endorse- 
| ment of total disarmament to one 
|} asking study of Senator Frazier’s 
proposed constitutional amendment 
for total disarmament in the Uni- 
| ted States. After caustic criti- 
| cism and defense of the original 
| resolution killed by the Resolu- 
tions committee, the motion to re- 
commend to locals and branches 
for study was unanimously passed. 

Turning again to the immediate 
| task of building a working-class 
Socialist movement in the state, 
the 1930 conference adjourned for 
work, singing Solidarity. 


Willy Pogany, the distinguished 
artist, will speak on “Will the Ma- 
;chine Destroy the Artist?” Tuesday, 
June 10, at 8:30 P. M., at 150 West 
| 85th Street. This meeting is one of 
the regular weekly gatherings of The 
Group. Admission to members is 50 
icents and to non-members 75 cents. 


\ 
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Capacity Fills 
Tamiment on 


Opening Days 


Seven Hundred Guests 
Take Possession af 
Camp Three Days 


"Shy TAMIMENT did _ too 
much advertising, or else 
there were too many old timers 
talking up the merits of its organ- 
ization, When the office opened 
last Thursday morning clouds of 
dust from the worn highway rose 
like thé oncoming of a tornado. 
New shining buses were beginning 
to snake their winding way into 
camp and by midnight almost 
seven hundred souls had been hous- 
ed and fed and made ready for the 
cold brilliance of the morning. 

Cold does not keep Tamiment 
adherents away, and not one is a 
letter-carrier pledged to the rain 
and sleet slogan, either. There were 
so many tennis rackets on the 
porch of the office that one would 
think seven hundred waiters hai 
arrived from all the campuses in 
the U. S. A. 

Tennis tourneys, ping pong 
forays for Tamiment letters, plenty 
of spirited horses and a high wind 
for tennis, together with a dining 
hall packed to the steps with gay 
faces and with ten sweaters on, 
made a record crowd of it. And 
record it was. Never in the history 
of Camp Tamiment were so many 
people assembled on a Decoration 
Day before, and never were there 
so many eager vacationists turned 
down for lack of space. 

The fireplaces were blazing, the 
roads at night under the stars had 
their marching couples in quota. 
The days warmed up and by the 
time Sunday morning cut open the 
blue horizon of night with its gold- 
en spears the summer warmth had 
burned to stay. All were reluctant 
to go home. 

Entertainment included crack 
orchestration for the dances, plays 
by Louis Parker and Lawrence 
Langner, a sensational creation 
from Shakespeare by Reginald 
Goods, the famous actor, who was 
a guest, and a musical revue pro- 
gram. The daily Tamiment Timés 
kept the crowd informed of all ac- 
tivity, giving them current news 
and intimate chatter. Don Hart- 
man’s staff worked hard to make 
“everybody ’appy.” Among those 











present were Louis P. Goldberg, 
Dr. Louis Reiss of Newark, Emil | 
and Rose Schlessinger, Charles | 
Manhof of Newark, Dr. Nicholas 
| Kopoloff, Dr. I. Swetlow, Norris | 
| Berman. I. Jacobson and wife, Dr. 
| Saul Carp, Harry Gair and wife, 
|and Charles Shapiro. 





Bronx Socialists to Hold 


| 
Dinner on June 21st 


Bronx County Socialists are en- 
gaged in many activities, more 
|than in any year since 1917. The 
jrenewed life has permeated the 
 saemaberehie and further momen- 
ltum will be given to it by a big 
| affair now being arranged. A very 
|fine banquet has been arranged by 
|the County Committee for Satur- | 
|day evening, June 21st, at the| 
| Hollywood Gardens, 896 Prospect | 
| Avenue, * ‘ween Westchester ave- 
|nue and 163rd street. An interest- 
|ing program is being arranged by | 
the 
|Louis Weil, Irving M. Knobloch, 
|Dr. Louis Hendin, Murray Gross, 
|David Kaplan and Dr. A. Mollin. 
The committee promises that the 
meal will be an excellent one. 

Among those to be present are 
Morris Hillquit, Norman Thomas, 
B. Charney Vladeck, Louis Wald- 
man as well as other prominent 
men and women in the Party and 
tions should be sent to Dr. Louis 
A. Hendin, care of the Socialist 
Party, 1167 Boston Road, Bronx, at 








committee in charge who are | fi! 





$2 per persom 


Pioneer Youth Staff Meets 
Needs Of Eager Youngsters 





edema that the intelli- 
gence and earnestness of Pio- 
neer Youth club leaders whom he 
had met in leaders training con- 
ferences is the reason why he ac- 
cepted the appointment as direc- 
tor of the national experimental 
camp during the coming summer, 
Alexis Ferm has announced this 
season’s camp staff at.the annual 
meeting of the Pioneer Youth 
board of directors held recently. 
Ferm, a pioneer in creative edu- 
cation for working-class children, 
said that Henry Paley teacher at 
the Brooklyn Ethical Culture 
school will direct the junior divi- 
sion for children 9-11 years old. 
Paley, who has had three sum- 


Youth camp, was for two years a 
teacher at the City and Country 
school and taught for one year in 
a progressive school in California. 
Assisting him will be several old 
members of the staff: Celia Paley 
trained in work with younger chil- 
dren; Jack Eisenberg, a medical 
student; Rose Smoke, Pioneer 
Youth Club leader and a member 
of the neckwear workers union; 
and Hal Cantor, a Pioneer Youth 
boy now studying at New York 
University. New counsellors in 
this division will be Raymond 
Koch, Commonwealth College stud- 
ent, a carpenter by trade; and 
Martha Ephraim, a Hunter College 
graduate who will.assist with the 
music. 





mer’s experience in the Pioneer 








In the intermediate divisions, 
ages 12 and 13, Harold Fog will be 
group leader of the boys. Fog, 
whose father was editor of a rad- 
ical newspaper in Denmaark, was 
reared on a farm in North Da- 
kota where he graduated from the 
state university after distinguish- 
ing himself in athletics and drama- 
tics. He is now studying at the 
| National Recreation School and 
jduring the winter has been in 
|charge of gym and pool activities 
{for Pioneer Youth clubs. He will 
be assisted by John Prechtl, a for- 





now a printer by trade. 

Ena Olsen, a student for two 
summers at Pocono Peoples Col- 
lege and a senior in physical edu- 
cation at New York University 
will direct the work of the inter- 
mediate girls. Aurora Menendez, 
is Pioneer Youth club leader and 
daughter of R. S. Menendez of 
the Hatters Union, will be a stud- 





mer Pioneer Youth camper and| 


ent counsellor. 

The senior boys ages 14—16 will 
have David Sinclair, son of Upton 
Sinclair and a graduate student at 
Columbia, as their group leader. 
This will be Sinclair’s third sum- 
mer with the camp. He will be 
assisted by Hal Wolkind, a former 
camper and now a Columbia un- 
dergraduate. Constance Nuckles, 
| graduate of the university of Kan- 
|sas and a student at the New York 
| School for Social Work will direct 
| the senior girls’ division. 

Three special interest counsellors 
complete the educational staff. Na- 
|ture study will be in charge of 
jane Lipman, an office worker 
jane student of nature with J. Otis 
| Swift. Gertrude Tasger of the 
|Music School Settlements will di- 
rect music and Sam Pearl a Pio- 
neer Youth camper and graduate 
lof Stelton will take charge of the 
shop. 








student counsellor in art. 














Praise 


rative of the man Gene Debs 


grows from one chapter to 


the pages of this 





And Dispraise( ? ) 


i rics.”—Time. 





“He (McAlister Coleman) knows the arts 
of the modern biographer but has wisely 
avoided the smart and the easy cliches 
of the amateur psycho analyist. The re- 
sult is an objective, swiftly moving nar- 


contribution to a nation and a movement 
both of which need to cherish great men 
as their richest possessions. 
Thomas in the Herald-Tribune. 


”—Norman 


”Coleman’s book will open the door to an 
interesting period in American labor his- 
tory and to a highly interesting person- 
ality.”"—7he New York Times. 


“In honest and reasoned political writing, 
Mr. Coleman gives you a good portrait 
of a man whose abilities were poorly 
recognized during his lifetime. Honestly 
recommended.”—The New Yorker. 


“McAlister Coleman has made Debs the 
vivid figure that he was in life. Gene 


stormy petrel, the superb agitator, the 
adorable man, the affectionate comrade 
and courageous spirit. He lives again in 
fine biography.’— 
James Oneal in The New Leader. 


| “But his (Coleman's) personal admiratiog 
for Debs too often gets control 
sweeps into passages of sloppy panegy- 
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Prisoner. 


another, a 


and 











| $5.00 





(The book sells at all book 


for six months. 
i saving of $1.50). 
i} 
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| $3.50, and The New Leader at $1.00 
This offer means a 


Offer Limited to One Month 


| It Expires July 7th. This Offer 
| Applies to NEW Subscriptions 
RENEWALS. 


Crescendo, “The 


Marching Troops. 


Workers in Blind 


terlude of Meditation—Debs 


—The Symphony 


Special 
New Leader 
—s- Offer 
“Eugene V. Debs” by McAlister 


Coleman, and The New Leader 
| for Six Months. Both for... 


The Doubts of Early Manhood Sweep 
Him Into the Whirlpool of Labor Or- 
ganizing and Union Politics—The slow 
Rumblings of Revolt and the First Great 


America’s Greatest Socialist in a Biography That 
Reveals Debs the Agitator, Debs at Home, Debs the 
Strike Leader, Debs the Foe of War, Debs the 
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“Eugene V. Debs” Leaves the Color of 4. Strong Notes as the Full-Grown Debs 
a Great Symphony 





as One Puts Down Emerges, 

the Book—The Slow, Sweet Moments of Aflame 
Boyhood — “The Tow-Headed Kid at Joins and 
Terre Haute’ Struggling for the Mas- Years of 
tery of His Own Mind and Emotions— Inevitable 
Before a 








Debs Rebellion’ — tation, Pr 

Clash of Arms, Symphony 
Revolt—Then an In- votion, 
in Prison More. 


Resumes in Clear, * 


—— e— 


*“Eugene V. Debs’’ Illustrated With New Hitherto 
Unpublished Photos 


The 15-Year-Old Gene—Marguerite Debs, the Mother—Gene’s Father, 
Jean Daniel—Gene, the Organizer of the Railroaders—Katherine 
M. Debs—Secretary of the Firemen, 1886—A Convention of the 
Locomotive Firemen—Organizer of the A. R. U.—The 
Troops Arrive at Chicago, 1894—During the “Debs 
Rebellion”—The “Quiet” Period at Woodstock 
Jail—Theodore Debs—**The Red Special” — 

The Presidential Candidate—The “Old 
Agitator” —*“* Journey's End”—Debs’ 
Favorite Cartoon of Himself 
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The Fire Burns Strong as Debs 


Maddened by War—“I Abhor War’— 
The Storm Breaks Around Debs’ Erect 
Head—Mob Hysteria, Lynchings, Depor- 


Promise—'‘The 
Gene Died With His Hand in 
Theodore’s.” 


j will send mt post-free a copy of jj 
EUGENE V. DEBS by McAlister Coleman and a six months’ subscription to 


Send 


a 





“Gene—tender, brooding, his golden voice rising and falling, as he 
talked of the joys of the coming co-operative commonwealth.” 


FUGENEY.DEES 


A Man Unafraid 


By McALISTER COLEMAN 
GREENBERG, Publisher 
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Politically Aware, Emotionally 


Leads the Socialist Pioneers— 
Strident Battle Leading With 
Climax to a Hero Standing 
Snecring, Snarling Nation, 


isons Fail to Bow Him—The 
Ends—Beauty, Fraternity, De- 
Heart Beat No 
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chine is running wild. Governor - 


visor, was improperly implicated - 


Judith Lighter will be a , 
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WE “GO SOCIAL” 
Teo 








eo 
CAT may look at a king and let a queen 
AA scratch the back of her ears. And then, 
en she has had enough, a cat will get up, stretch 
yawn contemptuously in the very faces of 


Fvaits 


For among all the animals the cat is the pure 
letarian par excellence. By that I mean that 
cat is possessed of a certain austere, clean-cut 
tegrity of character which rises superior to cir- 
ces, is indifferent to pomp and title and 
ls completely unaffected by the ordinary vicissi- 
hides of existence. The cat is the aristocrat who 
corns to stoop either to conquer or to acquiesce. 

Just now, you must know that there is raging 
fhroughout the feline world a controversy to my 
way of thinking far more profound and absorbing 
than any misty Humanist row. It has been pre- 

pitated by the pronouncement of a scientist who 
ae been experimenting on’ cats and now makes 
the brash statement that the findings indicate that 
male cats are more intelligent than female cats. 

When we brought the news to The Bear, the tal- 
ented granddaughter of the even more talented 
Isabel, there came from her sleek black body a 
fumbling sound indicating mirth; withering, satiric. 

“So they judge the intelligence of us women by 
‘the alacrity with which we step on plates,” she 
jaid, turning up a disdainful whisker. ‘As a mat- 
ter of fact, I am astonished that any self-respect- 
mg tom should engage in such @ childish under- 
taking. I thought that intelligence tests and the 
like had gone out, together with pillow-dex and 
the ‘Ask Me Another’ books. And I cannot help 
but regard it as a degradation of our species that 
we should be subject to such trivia.” 

“Stepping on plates, indeed,” and by this time 
(he Bear was fairly a-bristle with indignation. 
“What do they think we are? When I want food 
[I announce that fact and food is provided. If it 
Isn’t there, you know well enough what happens. 
[ just raise such godawful hell that the whole house 
starts opening salmon cans. Tell that feel-minded 
scientist that the experiment simply goes to prove 
how the male of our species has degenerated. The 
gext thing you know they will have cats on the 
stage counting up to ten like dumb ponies or jump- 
Ing through rings in the manner of performing 
seals. And when that day comes may I have had 
my tenth death and be stalking through the 
shades of Avernus.” 

And that settled that. But before we leave the 
subject of cats we wish to make a strenuous and 
whole-souled plea for some comrade-reader who 
is sympathetic with the nature of those adorable 
beasts to give us a hand in placing four or five 
of the finest cats who padded around on four feet. 
Their owner wants to give them a good home for 
the summer. They are kittens who have in them 
the blue blood of Isabel herself and if you are in- 
terested and mean business we shall be tickled to 
death to have you write us and say, “Send them 
alone and we'll see that they have a swell home.” 

ts * 
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We have before us a $1,500 page advertisement 
in The New York Times of True Story Magazine. 
While we have on other occasions expressed our 
profound admiration for the author of these mas- 
terpieces, this latest product leaves us practically 
inarticulate. It is headed: “Jim Smith Eats a Let- 
tuce Salad and GOES SOCIAL.” In the sweeping 
style of an ancient singer of sagas it goes on to 
relate how Jim Smith, a factory worker, came 
home one night and found Mr. and Mrs. Wallace, 
neighbors of his, in the living-room of his house. 
“When Jim came into the living-room, Wallace 
was wearing a neck-tie and a sheepish look and 
Mrs. Wallace was actually dressed up.” Of course, 
being a poor, simple factory worker Jim couldn’t 
imagine what the Wallaces were doing there. 
“Jim went batty trying to think it out. When a 
neighbor is in trouble, he came to your house or 
you went to his. But he didn’t dress up for the 
occasion.” So the groggy Jim, all befuddled, goes 
in and puts on his coat at his wife’s command and 
sits down at the table and starts to grab his food 
thinking maybe the house was on fire or some- 
thing. But his wife, who has been reading books 
on etiquette, snatches the’platter out of his hands 
and passes it first to the Wallaces. Did he get 
up and sock the good woman on the jaw? Not 
Jim. <A great transformation had taken place. 
“Then something suddenly happened to Jim Smith, 
something about as beautiful as ever comes into 
the life of a man,” to quote our favorite author. 
What do you suppose that was, boys and girls? 
Do you reckon that Jim found a fifty dollar gold 
Piece at the bottom of his soup? Do you figure 
that Jim was told that he had been elected Vice 
President in Charge of Pic-Nics of his Company 
Union? Do you dope it out that Jim had become 
as father during a lull in the conversation? Uh- 
uh, “Instead of diving down to get his food,” we 
are quoting again, “he looked up and began talk- 
Ing to his neighbor. Timidly at first as a young 
girl at her first love affair.’ 

But it wasn’t until his wife came in with nothing 
less than a lettuce salad that the BIG BANG hit 
Smith. It was then he “Went Social” with a ven- 
geance for it seems among the lower classes, of 
which Jim is a member, ‘lettuce wasn’t food at 
all. “Lettuce was usually designated as grass.” 

Who says that advertising isn’t one of the great- 
est educational forces in the modern world? Who 
dares deny the cultural potency of 24 point, snappy 
layout and plenty of white space? 

Were it not for the illumination which adver- 
tising like this throws into the inner life of the 
factory worker at home, all our lives might go in 
utter ignorance of the habits of those obscure but 
nevertheless fascinating persons. What years of 
patient research must have gone into the discov- 
ery that factory workers never go visiting unless 
there is a funeral! How prolonged and exhaustive 
must have been the field work necessary to estab- 
lish the fact that factory workers think lettuce is 
grass! And what wouldn’t we have given to have 
the blessed privilege of standing with the author 
of this gem on the sidelines while Jim Smith 
talked to neighbor Wallace like a “young girl at 
her first love affair.” As the advertisement con- 
cludes: “Why True Story Magazine should be the 
pnly publication interested in these tremendous econ- 
omic and social changes (i. e., the serving of lettuce 
Balad, etc.) of our wage-earning masses is quite 
beyond understanding.” 

We don’t understand either, Bernarr, but we are 
mighty glad to hear that you are all “having a 
bully time at True Story Magazine.” We are hav- 
Ing a perfectly adorable time here at “The New 
Leader” and Eddie Levinson, who has always 
thought that shrimps were a sort of Alfalfa, has 
just sent out for a mess of them. As for me, I 
have GONE SOCIAL and I’m sitting in the corner 
with my coat on crooning at Jim Oneal through my 
brand new megaphone. : 

McAlister Coleman. 





Competition 

Competition is the wrangling of savages around 
R table at which they might sit at peace and pass 
each other victuals; it is the grabbing of the dishes 
ps they are brought on by the waiters of Provi- 
Yence—the laws of Nature; it is the filching from 
weaker neighbors of their portion, so that one is 
hungry and another is drunken.—Sir Oliver Lodge. 
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The Hemish Problem Unsolve 


Celebration of Belgium’s Revolutionary Anniversary 
Brings Reminder of Belgium’s Race Question 
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| pare their situation with that o. 


By Emile Vandervelde 
the Irish. 


(Special Correspondent of The New 
Leader in France and Belgium.) 


BRUSSELS, MAY 18th 
tie year Belgium is,celebrat- 

ing the 100th anniversary of 
the revolution of 1830 which sep- 
arated it from Holland and gave 
it political independence. 

There will be 
brilliant expo- 
+ sitions at Ant- 
| werp and Liege. 
Taking ~ into 
ce o nsideration 
the Belgian 
char acter, 
there is no 
danger of lack 
of rejoicing. It 
is less certain 
that the work- 
ers will par- 
ticipate in the 
fete and that, 
in this jubilee 
year, the ma- 
jority in Parliament will con- 
sent to prolong the session so as 
to pass two pieces of social legis- 
lation impatiently awaited: in- 
creased old age pensions and ob- 
ligatory insurance against illness 
and invalidity. As far as the 
bourgeoisie is concerned, it 
wouldn’t look good for it to fail 
to rejoice over the centenary of a 
regime which once made Karl 
Marx remark that Belgium was 
the paradise of capitalism. 

Nevertheless, there is some- 
thing which doesn’t cease trou- 
bling the fete. This is the con- 
flict, which doesn’t seem to be 
as yet on the road to a settle- 


comparison is not exact. 
Rule, 


same religion, or the same polit 
ical and economic interests. 


beliefs are not in opposition. 


of 7,000,000 Belgians, 


ish, i. 


with that spoken in Holland. 
Besides, 





the so-called French Flemings 


Emil Vandervelde 


tatives of French culture 


Flanders. 


created a very serious problem 


ent. 


well as in the Walloon country 


the early franchise system, 





i, * |were tried, ordered and admin- 


Some Flemings who are auto- | istered in French, i. e., in a lan- 
nomists or separatists like to com- guage that they understood poor- 


It is necessary to say that this 


In Great Britain, before Home 
two peoples were facing 
each other who spoke the same 
ianguage, but who didn’t have the 


In Belgium today, on the con: 
trary, there are two peoples who 
don’t speak the same language, 
but whose interests and religious 


In fact, the census shows that 
about 3,- 
000,000 speak only French, while 
3,000,000 others speak only Flem- 
e., a German tougue iden- 
tical, as a language of culture, 


about 1,000,000 Bel- 
gians speak both national lan- 
guages, but nearly all of these 
are Flemings and the majority are 


belonging to the bourgeoisie, who 
take pride in being the represen- 
in 


It is just the existence of this 
French minority that has given 
rise to the “Flemish question” and 


both political and social, at pres- 
Immediately after the rev- 
olution of 1830, the whole Bel- 
gian bourgeoisie, in Flanders as 


used French almost exclusively 
and, as this bouregeoisie was the 
sole possessor of the vote under 
it 
didn’t cease, for three-quarters of 
a century, to work for the com- 


fly or not at all; and the Flemish 
language, disdained, scorned and 
regarded as a “vulgar patois,” as 
the language of the workers, 
peasants and domestics, hardly 
had any place at all in official 
Belgium. 


* x * 


But conditions have changed, 
as they naturally had to change 
from the moment when, thanks 
to the Labor (Socialist) Party, 
the Belgian workers, both Flem- 
ish and Walloon, won the right 
to vote. Since then, expressly 
since universal manhood suffrage 
pure and simple (through the sup- 
pression of the double or tripie 
voting power possessed by the 
rich) had existed, i. e., since the 
World War, laws have been en- 
acted putting the two languages 
upon an almost equal footing. In 
the Flemish part of the country 
the courts function in Flemish. 
In Flemish cities the administra- 
»|tion is conducted in Flemish. In 
the army there are Flemish units 
and French units. Of the two 
State universities, the one at 
Ghent has been exclusively Flem- 
ish for several months now. In 
short, the Flemish movement has 
practically accomplished the com- 
| plete realizatién of its slogan, “In 
Viaanderen Vlaamsch” (In Flan- 
ders, Flemish). 

Nevertheless, it would be a mis- 
take to think that this legal equal- 
’| ization has sufficed, or can suf- 
fice, to settle a conflict which 
many regard as a serious menace 
to national unity. 

First of all, in the Flemish 
country the French bourgeois, 


ment, between the two language | pulsory “Frenchification” of the | those dubbed the “fransquillons,” 

groups into which the Belgian|country. Forty years ago the | tY their best to twist the lan- 

population is divided—Flemish | Belgians speaking Flemish, in |SuUage laws and to maintain, prac- 

and Walloon. spite of their elementary rights, matte A the old supremacy of 
rench. 


Secondly, the Walloon popula- 
tion, which is a minority in the 





cial struggles has welded into a 
solid unity, despite the differences 
in language. 

> 


whole country, is uneasy at not- 
ing the growing influence of the 
Flemish element, whose birth rate 
is much higher than its own. 
These people are wondering if, in 
the long run, the ancient French 


* 


And so it seems to anybody with 
good sense that Belgium is indi- 





domination will not be displaced,| visible, politically and econom- 
in Belgium, by a Flemish domina- | ically. 
tion which will put them, in their, What would become of Brus-! 


' sels in the case of a hypothetical | 
sal hee |separation? The capital of the 
Finally, in Flanders  itself,' country is located in the Flemish 
there has been since the war a | region, but two-thirds of its in- 
party called the “Frontists,” the|habitants are of Walloon origin 
“Flemish Nationalists,” which is|or have French for their mother 
not satisfied with the language / tongue. On the other hand, how 
equality, something that it holds | could Antwerp, a Flemish city, the 
illusory in many cases, and which only great post in the country, 
sees salvation only in more rad-/live if it were to be separated 
ical solutions-—home rule, com- | from its principal hinterland—the 
|plete administrative separation, | industrial centers of Walloonia? 
| replacement of the unified Belgian! And besides, who can fail to 
'State, either by a federa*’ 1 Of/ see that Belgium isn’t an artifi- 
| provinces, or by twin statc: with-| cial creation, a European arrange- 
|out any link except a personal| ment, a buffer state designed. as 
union under the scepter of Kingja barrier between France and 
Albert. It is against these rather| Germany; but that for centuries, 
confused tendencies that the Bel-|/on the contrary, the provinces 
gian Labor Party takes « i.:m|have constituted a unit and that, 
stand. In opposition to the exX-/despite the difference in lan- 
treme centralization advocated by} guage, the Belgian workers would 
the bourgeoisie of the big cities,/ have nothing to gain and every- 
the party demands broad autono-/thing to lose if the impossible 
my, both for Walloonia and Flan- should happen and they should 
ders, especially in the cultural! cease to be united? 
field. Believing in complete lan- Even the opponents of Social- 
guage equality, it strives to bring|ism are compelled to recognize 
about this equality within thejthat, in the language of one of 
framework of the Belgian state, | them, “The Belgian Labor Party 
which it regards as a national and | constitutes the best cement of the 
an international necessity at the | national unity.” But lest no one 
same time. The party holds that/be deceived on this point! We 
to divide little Belgium into two/are attached to this national un- 
slices, to transform it into a con-/ity, not because we are “nation- 
fused group of provinces, some of | alists,” but rather because we are, 
which would feel French influence above all, internationalists. Bel- 
and others of which would be/gian unity is a guaranty of peace 
bound to be drawn into the orbit|for Europe. Belgian Socialist 
of the Germanic peoples, would} unity is a necessary condition of 
both compromise the peace Oof| existence for a powerful and dis- 


turn, in a state of inferiority. 





















The 
Chatter Box 











Certainly this is no weather or season for con- 
troversy. And even an attempt to generalize om 
life and its interesting foibles would only encourage 
the sweat-glands into bowling globules of moisture 
down the back. Therefore, be it resolved that we 
turn the column over to our cumradely scribes 
and contribs. ... 

Stopping only to mention that Alfred Baker 
Lewis, the redoubtable champion of our cause and 
paper way down east sponsors the following rebel 
songs from the Ypsels of Boston, John Hall, Eddie 
Goldstein and Kenneth Porter. . . . They ought te 
go swell in camps and places where the Socialists * 
play at leisure. 

Sing to the tune of “I Can’t Give You Anything 
But Love.” 

















Politicians treat you pretty rough, worker, 

Talk’s the only thing you get lots of, worker, 

Be a sap—take the rap—vote with your boss, 

You can always have a six foot grave. 

You'll be safe beneath the moss, 

Politicians won't help you, we say, worker. 

Vote the Socialist ticket all the way, worker, 

With the party that will pull you through 
worker, 

We can give you life and liberty. 


















Sing to the tune of “Have A Little Faith in Me.” 





No more bumming,, 

Socialism’s coming. 

Give your vote for better days, 
And when the old crowd's out. 
We'll gather round and all shout, 
For our own flag’s scarlet blaze. 














In the future there’s a crimson morning— 
We'll see it dawning, 

And that just means success and happiness. 
Oh, we'll come through, men, 

With the help of you, men— 

Give your vote for better days. 
















Sing to the tune of “Painting the Clouds With 
Sunshine.” 










; 









Oh, this prosperity is just a joke to see, 

We know they’re painting the clouds with 
hokum! 

A guy can’t be quite bright who says things 
are all right— 

The sap’s just painting the clouds with Hooey! 

Out of work biues, in capitalist news, painted 
as prosperity, 













Europe and disastrously weake2/ciplined party which derives the 
the power of a proletariat which | best part of its strength from the 





half a century of political and so- | maintenance of this unity. 








The Decline of the “Hemnwehr’ 


Armed Forces of Austrian Reaction Less Useful to 
Its Creators — Foreign Pressure Operating - 





Playing the clown, all over the town amid 
= 







poverty. 

But we won't stand that stuff and since we've 
had enough 

We'll paint the world with red Socialist sun 
shine, 


STEIN SONG 
Drink ’till all your troubles pass, 
Drink ’till your senses spin, 
Drink ’till you forget you're an ass, 
Soused up to your neck in gin. 
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| London about the proposed loan 
for investment purposes. On 
these occasions the whole polit- 
j;1ical problem of Austria was un- 
der discussion and it is an open 
secret that Schober also touched 
upon the question of the union of 
Austria with Germany. Judging 
from the satisfaction that he ob- 
tained, especially in Paris, with 
|} his visit and also from his own 
very guarded expressions in the 
French press, we may conclude 
that he at least treated the “An- 
schluss” as a problem of no im- 
mediate importance. Indeed, he 


By Benedikt Kautsky 
(Special Correspondent of The New 
Leader in Austria. 
VIENNA, MAY 19th, 
HE political developments of 
the last month were along 
the lines indicated in our last let- 
ter. Vice Chancellor and Min- 
ister of War Vagoin has taken 
. the place of Dr. 
Seipel as leader 
of the Christian 
Socialist Party. 
Of course, he is 
generally re- 





peu a ti : probably declared that the Aus- 
re presentative| tian Government was not inter- 
of the _ Seipel| 


, ._ | ested in it. 
wing and is 
one of the most 
spiteful 
enemies of the 
Social Demo- 


Schober’s vacillating attitude 
tc rvard the problem considered by 
the whole Austrian populatioa as 
a vital question has aroused live- 








cracy, but he}, 4 wid na ae 

i b no means|!ly and widespre iscontent. 
a 7. ssesses has again shown all too plainly 
the authority of Seipel, even how dependent weak Austria is 


upon the great financial powers of 
Western Europe. The situation of 
the international money market, 
which assigns a leading role to 


though he boasts of having com- 
pletely transformed the army in- 
to a tool of the Christian Party 
and of having established very ‘ ! 
close touch between the ' army | France in all international loans, 
|leaders and the Heimwehr (the|)@8 strengthened still further 
armed forces of the Austrian re-| French domination of European 
action). He will hardly have the| Politics and enabled France to 
strength to follow the same| sive greater emphasis than be- 
course as Seipel and openly to| fore to its opposition to the “An- 
bring about a violent clash be- | Schluss,” due to its fear of an al- 
tween the Heimwehr and the | leged strengthening of Germany. 
working people. } The bourgeois classes of Au- 

For it is quite apparent that | Stria, who always parade them- 
the influence of the Heimwehr is | Selves before the working people 
declining and that the disrupting | 25 the real representatives of the: 


tendencies within its ranks are | 74tion’s ideals, are not at all in 


constantly becoming more effec- | * position to make serious sac- 
|rifices for the right of self-deter- 





tive. The rows among the indi- | *™* : 
vidual “leaders” and the discov- | Minatica of the German satin. 
ery of wholesale corruption 'It has been said of certain nation- 


among the Heimwehr officers have joes polcians, with a bitter 
greatly lessened the prestige of | Cwist of the words bed Gombotts 
that institution, even among the | 2P0ut RED, * over 
| Austrian bourgeoisie. At all} — nem, Gweye isk about 
} events, no serious-minded bour- | }* —meaning that they always 


|geois politician hopes any longer talked about the “Anschluss”; in 











| to fight the Social Democracy ef-| Te@lity, however, never thought 
| fectively with its aid. about it. 
| And so Federal Chancellor The real decision about the “An- 


|Schober has been able to raise | Schluss” was made in 1922 when 
| the question of general disarma-| Austria was facing the choice of 
}ment during the last few weeks | rehabilitating its national financ- 
| without losing the backing of the es, either by its own strength 
bourgeois parties suporting him. through using the riches of its 
| zt is true that his plans are still owning classes, or by a foreign 
| quite vague and are regarded with | !0am putting it under the control 
| justified mistrust by the workers, | Of the Western capitalist powers. 
j because they don’t credit the | Today the situation is similar. It 
jarmed forces of the State with|is true that the Austrian finan- 
the objectivity necessary to carry | cial administration is in order and 
out disarmament. But the fact | Produces surplus enough not only 
that the bourgeois parties are be- |to cover the interest and amorti- 





eign loan, without giving heed to 
the fact that in the long run in- 
dustry will be handicapped more | 
heavily by interest and amortiza- | 
tion than by direct financing of | 
the investments from current | 
taxes. In fact, no reduction of the | 
whole tax burden is planned, but | 
merely a lightening of property | 
taxes, which, like the income and 
corporation levies, the bourgeoisie 
feels to be especially oppressing. 
But even today the Austrian 
budget is so arranged that 70 per) 
cent of the State’s receipts come 
from customs, monopolies, con- 
sumption taxes and the sales tax. | 
Therefore, the unsocial character 
of the Austrian system of taxa- 
tion will be more apparent than | 
ever after the carrying out of the 
bourgeois financial program. | 

In order to oppose at least a} 
little resistance to this develop- | 
ment, the Social Democrats re- | 
minded the Government: of a| 
promise made to the working} 
class more than a year ago. Al- | 


| 


is highly developed 


rent receipts, but out of a for- | 


| year the Social Democratic Party 


though Austria’s social insurance | the statute books without its being | 
in almost! actually put into effect. 


| 
time appears to have arrived to | 
make old age insurance a reality | 
and the working class organiza- | 
tions are bending all their forces | 
toward putting it through. The} 
Austrian bosses, on their side, are | 
doing all in their power to pre- | 
vent the establishing of old age} 
pensions, but it is to be hoped that | 
their efforts will be in vain. 
¥ * 


every branch—we have State in- 
surance against illness, unemploy- 
ment and accidents—it as yet has 
no old age pensions. This situa- 
tion, in such sharp contrast with 
conditions in the most important 
neighboring countries, especially 
Germany, was recognized by the 
general public as intolerable. Con- 
sequently, the Christian Social 
Party saw itself obliged to pass 
a law quite some time ago pro- 
viding for the establishing of old 
age imsurance. But 
lishment of old age insurance was 
postponed until the arrival of an 
improvement in economic 
tions which would make it 
able by Austrian industry. 


* * 





introduction of old age 
is of particular impor- 

tp OMAP! tance to poet because a dis- 
proportionately large number of 
the working people are very old. 
Many times the employers hesi- | 
tate to discharge old workers, | 
| who frequently have toiled for | 
succeeded in replacing this pretty | phe coe Oni akon toe! 
vague assurance with the SOME- | Jos Only ee tie establiah. | 
what more concrete promise that | onent of old age insurance can we 
oe Age lnauanee Was te De eee) expect a veal recovery in the Au-| 
tablished coincidentally with a re-| |". 4 
duction of taxes. peo labor market, with its i 
Nevertheless, the grotesque situ- | palnasy high Unemnglapanent. | 

ation has obtained for years of| This would be especially wel-| 


having the old age pension law on|come at present, as unemploy- | 
ment this year is materially great- 


Now the |e® than during the grvceting | 
| three years, although it was pret- 


The 
| pensions 


CO i.- 
bear- 
Last 





The Future Socialist Press 


ty high then. At the end of | 
April there were 192,500 persons | 
drawing unemployment benefits| 





Representative of German Party Press Tells of Radio News jin vienna. 
Service Serving 195 Daily Papers 


in” Austria, of whom 82,000 lived | 
The magnitude of | 
these figures becomes apparent 





VISION of the American So- 
cialist press of the future 
based on hard reality is afforded 
in the achievement of the Social 
Democratic Press Service of Ger- 
many, which broadcasts labor 
news every day from its own ra- 
dio station to no fewer than 195 
German language labor dailies in 
Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and Dan- 
zig. 

Dr. S. Lipschitz, American cor- 
respondent of the great German 
Socialist press service, has sketch- 
ed its organization and accom- 
plishments in an interview. Found- 
ed in 1920, the German press serv- 
ice started modestly with a mail 
and wire service for the hundred 
or more daily Socialist papers of 
a decade ago. 

Reorganized in 1924, it now) 
serves 171 Socialist dailies in Ger- 
many alone with an extensive 
news and feature service that cov- 
ers the labor field from happen- | 
ing3 in far off India and Australia 
to news of women in the German 
trade union movement. Every af- 
ternoon for three to three and one- 








t 





| coming aware of the impossibil- | Z4tion of its loans but also to take 
| ity of crushing the Social Demo-| care of the most important in-| 
cracy and the trade unions with | vestment in the State industries 
armed bands certainly signifies | Without resorting to fresh loans. 
great progress. | Of course, the tax burden which | 
| . | has made this result possible is| 
| rather heavy and the bourgeoisie, 
incentive for this shifting of pol- whose economic short-sightedness 
icy by Schober, which would have |is astounding, believes it can ex- 
been impossible only six months |Pect a material lessening of the | 
ago, did not come from within, | economic crisis through a lighten- | 
but from without. Federal Chan- | ing of this tax burden. 

cellor Schober continued his vis- In order to lighten the taxes 


* * 


Of course, the most powerful 





half hours the Pressedienst radio | t 
station in Berlin flashes by air}; 


its to European capitals by pod is is intended no longer to take| gestions for editorials, women’s|dressed considerably more than 
rying on negotiations in Paris and! care of the investments out of cur-'and children’s features, labor, 10,000 German comrade, 


from its big radio plant the news| 4y;amovitch, Albarda, Bauer, Part in the country’s foreign DOUGLAS B. KRANTZOR. 

it has received in the past 24 hours Compton, Crispien, Grimm, Long-| trade. The crisis in the textile in- | ae 

by cable, telegraph and telephone. | et Modigliani, Moller, Soukup,| dustry is as severe as ever, and| And which I shall supplement by informing all 

In the big Vorwaerts office in Ber-|yandervelde and Wels, who were| recently there has been a notice-| of you that neither Hoover, nor Coolidge, nor any 

lin and in the smallest Socialist | -reeted with loud applause. The| able decline in the iron and steel| of them big guys will have anything to poast 

newspaper plant, typists pick up| chair was taken by Kunstler and|industry. In such a weak and}; about after my return from the lakes of Maine 

the broadcast for the editor’s use. |Tiedtke. § ches were made at| poor country as Austria the ef- . whereunto 

Each day 30 to 35 pages- of another meeting in Spandau by| fects of the international crisis| I hie me this Monday hence for bass, pickerel, 

mimeographed copy is mailed tO| Bracke, Brockway, Stelling,| are particularly severe, while thus | trout and sunburn 

editors. This news includes econ-/|Treyes and Wibaut. The repre-|far improvements in the situa-| In the words of one Hylan, once and now for- 

omic and political articles, sug-| sentatives of the International ad-/ ation always have arrived late and| gotten Mayor of Gotham, “even . . . a columnist 
in a comparatively debilitated con-| must live...” a 
dition. S. A. de Witt, | 


s 
news. From it the editor of the| only 6,500,000 and that the num- 
smallest 4-page tabloid daily in 4) per of manual workers and “white 
| provincial town and the editors of | collar employes” workin 


sends news into the central Presse- | terial 
dienst office. 
the service maintains its own cor- 
respondents and has a large for- 
eign staff in Paris, London, Rome, | 
New York, the Far East and else- 
where. 


|May 1t2h in the two big halls of 


nection with the Berlin meeting of | 


when we remember that the pop- 
ulation of the whole country is 





ports, trade union and fraternal | s 


| 
| 


g for pri-| 


“5 


| the’ big Vienna and Berlin Social-| yate employers doesn’t- exceed 1,-| 
ist dailies select their material. ; 


|000,000. Therefore, although the | 
Each of the 195 newspapers also | Spring season has brought a ma- 
improvement in the labor | 
market—at the end of February | 
there were 318,000 unemployed, | 
lof whom 284,500 received | 
ance benefits—20 per cent of the! 
still | 

| 


In the bigger cities 





| workers and employes are 


| jobless. 
The American representative is} And in other ways the econom- 


Dr. Lipschitz, university graduate |ic outlook is far from promising. | 
and world traveler. 


He has been|The big banks, especially the | 





in the Orient and throughout La-! Vienna bankverein and the Credit- | it Tl + aa a be 

tin America for his service. Re-| Anstalt, have reduced their divi- | why Hh ay eee age yea <o, 

cently he was promoted from the|dends for the purpose of replac-! ang hours spent beneath mreans:« days 

| Mexico City office, where he had | ing their reserves and maintaining; sand evenings at the b i k ° Wake ee 

| been for three years, to the newly| their liquidity. And likewise @! Just dreaming of the many Ge ne, Sam 

| established New York office. |number of industrial enterprises] When you will need jon oxiak Gan . come 

| * Fret had to either cut their div-{ wi gladly serve in: your eames : 

\International Leaders |idends or pass them altogether. apaigns 

7 “ |The number of workers in the! f Jeaye you ecmrades ane z : 
Address Berlin Rallies plants, so far as can be ascer-; put yi] ‘vetura Seer tae for many weeks .., 
BERLIN.—A giant mass meet-| tained, is lower almost every-| and yes—leave wide ond eau ait coe oe 

jing of Berlin workers was held on| Where than last year. oi For as I march to er Oe ee ee 

thermore, some industries have nO Sreet you once again 


been affected by the crisis which | 
had not been touched by it be-| 
fore, such as the important paper | 
industry, which plays a decisive | 


he “Neue Welt” in Berlin in con-| 


he Labour and Socialist Interna- 
ional. Speeches were made by 













the membership drive and things, a comrade sends 
us in this teaser: 


7 , row } 
I leave you, comrades, soon for many weeks 


| With songs and cheers of solidarity, 
I hope to bring the many back with me. 
Who in the joy of little things 


Politicians say to fight for booze, 

Tell them to soak their head. 

We want not rum but shoes: 

The fight is not for beer but bread. 

For your wives—for your kids— 

For the future of humanity. 

Let your lives—let your deeds—be given 
To Make the World free. 














so 





Think, you workers, use your brains, 
Think of the wealth you’ve made. 
Think how little comes back again— 
You know it’s a damn poor trade, 

Then, workers of the world, unite, 

All wealth is born of you. 

With all your courage fight! fight! fight! 
Until we build the world anew! 




































































































And to sort of keep some local color in the case, 
may I just mention that the poetess who offers 
the lyrics following also hails from the land of bean 
and the cod, where the Lowells and Cabots and 
Fullers have a lot to settle with God... 

PILGRIMAGE 

Is this the same wind blowing east, 

Upon the stiffened bones of steel? 

This wind once combed the hair of corn. 

But now a factory licks her heel. 


This wind once laid her cool hands on 
The golden urge of rye and wheat. 
Now her sad litany is heard 

In the rude squalor of a street. 


Vulgarity of city steel 

And smoke stacks of blasphemy 

Reach for her riveted thighs, ‘and feel 
Freedom in her impotency. 


This wind once combed the hair of corn, 
And quenched the thirst of western hills. 
Now silent lies her harvest song 

In the thunderous, grinding mi 


lls. 

Her amber thighs and Starburnt hands 

Embrace the thieving pouch of death,— 

Which holds this secret contraband: 

Bones and blood and riveter’s breath. 
NITA SMALLEY. 


And then, as if to hint us all into easing up on 


I LEAVE YOU COMRADES... 


Forget the Cause that must not die! 
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THE WEEK ON THE STAGE 
By Joseph T. Shipley — 





=/merly the Film Guild Cinema) 52 


“Pori’” Premiers at the 
8th Street Playhouse 


“Pori,” Ufa’s unusual travel film 
will have its American premiere at 
the Eighth Street Playhouse (for- 





MASS MOVIES 


§S everything in Russia is de- 
liberately developed with 

the interests of the people—that 
ernment—in mind, it is 
should 
have its justification in terms of 
Soviet philosophy. Brought to this 


natural that cinema, too, 
country by Paramount, Sergei M. 


BHisenstein, director of 


cial Soviet technique. While he 


“Potem- 
kin,” “Ten Days That Shook the 
World,” and “Old and New,” is 
giving clever revelations of the 
motives that have led to the spe- 


At The Winter Garden 





assures us that the principles of |< 


the Russian film production can 


be applied to many themes, it was 


noticeable that Mr. Eisenstein is | 
very shrewd, not only in his talk, 
but in his selection of film-shots | 


to illustrate his methods. 


Mass is the central thought be- | 
They are | 


hind the Soviet films. 
pictures for the masses; there- 
fore, they are pictures of the 
masses. The amount of educa- 
tional work being done with the 
cinema Mr. Eisenstein merely 
pointed to, with a word of villages 
where machines are believed the 
work of the devil, and an allusion 
to traveling cinemas, that show 
educational films in town after 
town. Yet this, he declared, is 
the most important work, made 
possibly partly by the money from 
the bigé films. 

The big films, such as are 
shown abroad, work with mass 
movements. The theme of revolu- 
tion is played upon; first in the 
rebellion of “Potemkin,” then in 
the successful break recaptured in 
“Ten Days.” Always what inter- 
ests the director is the crowd, the | 
surging mass in the port, the sail- 
or swarming over the vessel, the 

seething soldiers as the revolution 
takes its toll but sweeps irresist- 
ibly on. Not a man and a wo- 
man in the foreground, with the 
French Revolution in the back- 
ground, as Hollywood might show; 
but the mass itself as the hero, 
as the dynamic force that drives 
the steeds of time. 

These urging impulses of the 
people are not confined in card- 
poard imitation scenes, where 
hastily constructed palaces will 
be torn down next week, and 
painted drops imitating sky and 
spaces: the Russian palaces and 
plains, 
the peasants, 


endless 
are 
used in the action, for the camera 
to hoid. Nor are the characters 
themselves ought other than fig- 
ures from the life represented in 
the picture; each player (picked 
up from the street, maybe, or 
seen on a farm, or chosen out of 
two thousands) is scheduled as na- 
turally fitting the part to be play- 
ed. As Hisenstein says, the pro- 
fessional actor may have an hour, 
or a week, to learn the role of a 
greybeard; any old man has had 
seventy years to grow into the 


and the 


There is no trouble, the director 
says, persuading those picked for 
heroic roles to consent to taking 
part; there is great unwillingness, 
however, when the deeds are a 
villain’s. The man is afraid, Ei- 
senstein explains, that his friends 
may think he is like what the 
picture shows him; which is a 
logical enough fear, considering 
that the policy is to find a person 
who lives the part he is to play. 
Which, while it may help the na- 
*turalness of each picture, is of 
course destructive of the star sys- 
tem, if not actually fatal to act- 
ing as an art. A man may be 
called upon once, in a leading role, 
and his type never needed again. 


We are, in this country, growing | 


out of the period of the “charac- | 
ter’ actor, who is fit for only one} 


kind of part; and we judge a per- | Janson who was also responsible | 
former by his versatility through /|for the direction of 


several seasons as well as by his 


the century-old homes of 





Conrad Nagel as he appears in 
“Numbered Men” with Bernice 
Claire at the Winter Garden. 





safe to predict that Hisenstein’s 
stay with Paramount will hardly 
deal the Hollywood star system a 
mortal .blow. 


NO WISER 

‘It’s A Wise Child” having 
reached its 350th performance the 
other evening, I visited the Bel- 
asco theatre to see how it was 
bearing up under a second year 
of hot weather. The audience was 
jas rippled with laughter as ever. 
Belasco boasts that “It’s A Wise 
Child” proves his claim that not 
a star but a good play most length- 
ily holds the public; and, though 
a combination of the two is hap- 
piest, it must be admitted that 
this play continues to please. 

Without a star, the play is not 
without good acting; though some 
of the performers seem to need 
a rest, the warm weather did not 
seem to affect Cool Kelly the ice- 
man (Sidney Toler), nor the neat- 
ly dumb playing of Leila Bennett 
as the maid, and Mildred McCoy 
is still coy as the expectant hero- 
ine. 

If there are any left who have 
not seen “It’s A Wise Child,” it 
may ‘be mentioned that, while 
character portrayal provides inci- 
dental humor, the main fun is in 
the device chosen by Joyce Stan- 
ton to get rid of her persistent fi- 
ance, the financier G. A. Appleby 
—also well played, by Harlan 
Briggs. When Joyce meets a con- 
ference of the four suspected fath- 
ers of her non-existent child, few 
can refrain from laughter. And 
as final spice—though we are at 
the end kept a bit waiting—every 
act has an amusing curtain. 
“Hungarian Nights,”” New 

German Film for 55th 

Street Playhouse 





‘5 ‘Hungarian Nights” , a new Ger- 
man production from the Ufa 
studios of Berlin, is to have its 
first American showing at the 55th 
Street Playhouse beginning next 
Friday, June 6th. 

This successor of the Ufa film 
“Hungarian Rhapsody” tells a 
highly romantic story of military 
and aristocratic life against the 


colorful background of the Hungar- 


ian steppes. All outdoor scenes 
have been actually taken in Hun- 
gary. 





| 





Lil Dagover, star of “Dr. Cali- 
gari”’, has the leading role, and is 
supported by Hans Stuewe (of 
“Dich Hab Ich Geliebt’”). 

“Hungarian Nights” was pro- 
| duced under the direction of Victor 


“The Last 


Night”, lately shown at the 55th 


skill in a single play. Naturalism | Street Playhouse. 


in the pre-revolutionary Russian 


Theatre, instead of destroying the | 


actor, produced some of the best- 


trained and harmonious playing | 


groups in the world, as the visit 


of the Habima and the Moscow} 
what ef- 


Art Theatre showed us; 


On the same program will be a 
Clark & McCullough comedy, “Be- 
}neath The Law”; an English short- 


film of marionettes and the News | 


in Sound. 


; ‘ Tara 
Give me the young man who has 


fect naturalism on the film will| brains enough to make a fool out 


have it is hard to say. But it is 


of himself.—Stevenson. 














The scene 
which is 








above is from Herman Schumlin’s “The Last Mile,” 
: now at the Sam Harris Theatre. The play is thrilling and 
@xciting, and has evoked plaudits from the press and the bench, 


West 8th street, commencing this 
Saturday, June 7. 

The most unique idea of this 
film is the camera record of the 
two white children traveling 
through the jungle with their par- 
ents. The civilized child’s reaction 
to the wild makes an absorbing 
by-interest in this exciting ilm. 

Werner Bohne was in charge of 
the camera work and he has 
brought back film which is true to 
the Ufa standards, 

German critics selected ‘“Pori” 
as the finest European travel docu- 
ment: 

On the same program the Eighth 
Street Playhouse will present 
“Killing the Killer,” Ufa triumph 
in the short animal picture, to- 
gether with a selection of sound 
novelties. “Pori” is silent. 








Earl Carroll to Offer Art 
Exhibition in Lobby of 
New Amsterdam Theatre 


The lobby display at the New 
Amsterdam Theatre for the new 
eighth edition of Earl Carroll Van- 
ities, opening in June, will be an 
art display, instead of the custom- 
ary photographic exhibits of girls. 
Fourteen of the most famous and 
representative artists and illustra- 
tors in America are contributing 
paintings and drawings of their 
conception of the most beautiful 
American girl. This will make the 
lobby of the theatre a permanent 
art exhibition throughout the run 
of the new Vanities, and will mark 
another pioneer movement on the 
part of Earl Carroll, who has 
brought many innovations into the 
theatre. The artists who will be 
represented are James Mont-° 
gomery Flagg, Penrhyn Stanlaws, 
Guy Hoff, John LaGatta, Howard 
Chandler Christy, Rolf Armstrong, 
Haskell Coffin, John Holmgren, 
Hayden Hayden, R. M. Crosby, 
David Robinson, Harry Morse 
Meyers, W. T. Benda, Bradsgaw 
Crandell and McClelland Barclay. 
Near the paintings wiil be dis- 
played photographs of the Vani- 
ties girls for comparison between 
the artist’s and Mr. Carroll’s con- 
ception of beauty. It is a ynique 
plan, the first time ever essayed 
in the theatre. 





Gorki at Cameo 


The American premiere showing 
of the screen version of Maxim 
Gorky’s soul stirring novel, “Cain 
and Artem,” is the screen attrac- 
tion at the Cameo Theatre this 
week. 

This forceful characterization, 
produced by the Sovkino Company 
of Russia, is the first film to come 
out of Russia since the Soviet 
regime that adhere strictly to the 
cinema art and does not deviate 
and fall into political preachment. 
The story of this picture, as in 
Gorky’s novel, deals with the 
friendship of two men, utterly dif- 
ferent in physique, intelligence, 
and disposition. Showing all the 
realism and expression that fig- 
ures in Gorky’s literature, “Cain 
and Artem” brings to the screen 
a tale that is vivid in its portrayal 
of Russian peasant life. 





At the Little Carnegie 


Next week’s program at Little 
Carnegie Playhouse, under the di- 
rection of Leo Brecher and located 
at 146 West 57th street, will be 
headed by “High Society Blues,” 
featuring Janet Gaynor and Chas. 
Farrell, which is to be offered on 
Saturday, June 7th through to 
Tuesday. This musical romance 
was directed by David Butler after 
a story by Dana Burnet and has 
in its cast William Collier Jr., Hed- 
da Hopper, Lucian Littlefield, Joyce 
Compton and Louise Fazenda. 
Little Carnegie’s attraction for 
the three days beginning next Wed- 
nesday, will be “The Man From 
Blankley’s,” John Barrymore's de- 
lightful comedy which Alfred E. 
Green directed. 

“Redemption,” starring John Gil- 
bert, commences a four day en- 
gagement at the Little Carnegie 
on Saturday, June 14th. 





“Born Reckless” at Roxy 





Edmund Lowe, star of “What 
Price Glory” and “The Cock-Eyed 
World,” is at the Roxy Theatre in 
the new Fox Movietone produc- 
tion, “Born Reckless.” Lowe es- 
says an entirely different type of 
character as the gangland hero of 
the film based on the novel, “Louis 
Beretti,” by Donald Henderson 
Clarke. Catherine Dale Owen, as 
the young society matron; and 
Marguerite Churchill in the role 
of the gangster’s sister, provide 
the romantic element of the film. 
A notable supporting cast in- 
cludes Lee Tracy, star of the stage 
and screen; Lola D’Avril, Warren 
Hymer, William Harrigan, and 
many more. John Ford directed 
from the scenario and dialogue by 
Dudley Nichols, who will be re- 
membered as the author of “Men 
Without Women.” James K. Mc- 
Guiness was responsible for the 
screen transcription. 
| Interesting items in the news of 
| the day will be presented in sight 
| and sound reproductions, by Fox 
| Movietone and Hearst Metrotone 
| Newsreels. “A Russian Wedding” 
is the stage feature, with Slavic 





In New Thriller 





Charming Winifred Barry plays the stellar role in “Mystery Moon,” 
at the Brighton Theatre this week. It comes to the Royale Theatre 
shortly. 








Schooler at Capitol 
With Marion Davies 


Admirers of Dave Schooler, will 
have an opportunity to greet him 
next week when he returns to the 
Capitol Theatre to star in “Steel 
Blues,” devised and staged by Ar- 
thur Knorr under the personal su- 
pervision of Louis K. Sidney. In it 
Mr. Schooler will not only play the 
piano with his accustomed agility, 
but will also sing and dance. A 
large array of talented artists 
have been engaged to appear in his 
support. The picture at the Capitol 
is Marion Davies in the costume 
comedy “The Floradora Girl.” 





Lillian Gish, Child of Theatre 
In Rising Sun, Ohio, a six-year- 
old chiid actress trembled with 
uncertainty on the stage of the 
improvised opera house as _ she 
pleaded with her father in that 
ripe old melodrama, “In Convict’s 
Stripes.” Hisses and booings for 
the father and blatant cheers of 
encouragement for the daughter 
reverberated from the _ rafters 
when a premature explosion on 
the stage knocked the scenery as- 
kew and threw the helpless child 
into a panic. 

The little girl’s genuine fright 
touched the rough audience. It 
cheered her for five uninterrupted 
minutes and Lillian Gish’s stage 
debut became an unqualified suc- 
cess. 

Today, after years of success in 
motion pictures, she talks from 
the screen for the first time, in 
“One Romantic Night,” now at the 
Rivoli Theatre. 

Miss Gish was born October 14, 
1898, in Springfield, Ohio, to Mary 
Robinson McConnell, whose fam- 
ily dates back in American his- 
tory to 1650, and James Lee Gish, 
a descendent of the De Guise fam- 
ily of France. 

Miss Pickford introduced Lil- 
lian to David Wark Griffith, who 
was then directing a half-reel pic- 
ture called “The Unseen Enemy,” 
in which Mary was appearing. 
The meeting with the pioneer di- 
rector resulted in Miss Gish get- 
ting work in that picture as an 
“extra.” 

In the fall of 1914, when Grif- 
fith started work on “The Birth 
of a Nation,” Miss Gish was in 
the principal role of Elsie Stone- 
man. This epic picture, univer- 
sally recognized as a great mas- 
terpiece produced through the 
medium of motion pictures, ele- 
vated the former child actress of 
Rising Sun to instant stardom. 
“Hearts of the World” carried 
the Gish family and Griffith to 
the battlefields of France. 

The next screen dramas in 
which Miss Gish appeared were 
“The Great Love,” “Romance of 
Happy Valley,” and “The Great- 
est Thing in Life.” Then, on May 
13, 1919, “Broken Blossoms” was 
offered with Miss Gish and Rich- 
ard Barthelmess in the principal 
roles. 

In 1921, through United Art- 
ists, Griffith's ‘Way Down East,” 
starring Miss Gish, was released. 
The following year, through the 
same company, “Orphans of the 
Storm” was made and distributed. 
In “One Romantic Night,” 
no wat the Rivoli Theatre, direct- 
ed by Paul L. Stein, Miss Gish 


definitely abandons the role of 
oppressed innocence she has por- 
trayed most of her life to as- 


*The Last Mile’’ 
An Exciting Play 


When Herman Shumilin first read 
the script of “The Last Mile,” now 
in its fifteenth week at the Sam 
H. Harris Theatre, He immediately 
realized that he had in his hands 
one of the most intense and thrill- 
ing plays that had ever come his 
way. He decided to produce it at 
once because he knew at once that 
such a play would give an audience 
the excitement of its life. 

But that there was more than 
just excitement in “The Last Mile” 
has been attested to by the wealth 
of editorials that have been writ- 
ten about it and about the strik- 
ing manner in which it brings out 
the question of capital punishment. 
Ministers, lawyers, judges, prison 
officials, educators, and other prom- 
inent men interested in social mat- 
ters have discovered in the produc- 
tion which unfolds itself every eve- 
ning on the stage of the Harris 
Theatre a most eloquent argument 
in support of their personal con- 
victions. 

Whatever the social value of 
“The Last Mile” may be, and many 
believe it to be very important, it 
was not the cause of its success 
on the stage. First of all it had 
to be a good show. And, as so 
mony of the dramatic critics said 
in their reviews, it is just that: 
“The most exciting play of the 
year.” 

The realism of “The Last Mile” 
is not only its solidly built setting, 
its steel cell doors, its concrete 
floors, and its bleching pistols; its 
realism is also in the uncompro- 
mising and relentless manner in 
which it portrays men waiting to 
die and then taking their lives in 


Jolson’s Life in Films; 
“Mammy” at Strand 


It is popular knowledge that Al 
Jolson’s first Vitaphone picture, 
“The Jazz Singer,” was largely au- 
tobiographical. When the original 
stage version was on view in New 
York, Samson Raphaelson, its au- 
thor, admitted he had drawn his 
inspiration from the career of the 
world-famous entertainer who be- 
gan his life as the son of a Jew- 
ish cantor, but pursued his own vo- 
cation on the musical comedy stage 
instead of in the synagogue of his 
fathers. And now Irving Berlin 
has taken another episode of Jol- 
son’s biography as the pivot of the 
story for “Mammy,” current at the 
New York and Brooklyn Strand 
Theatres. 

In “Mammy,” Jolson revives that 
interlude cf his career during 
which he travelled with a minstrel 
troupe. It was eighteen years ago 
—in the summer of 1911—that Jol- 
son, hoving scored his first minor 
suc_°>s with a blackface vaudeville 
act, decided to strike out into new 
fields. A renewal of his three-a- 
day contract was waived and he 
jeined Lew Dockstader’s Minstrels. 
The street parades, the stage 
shows, the verbal sparring between 
end-men and interlocutor, all these 
and more that is pictured in 
“Mammy,” are details of the min- 
strel’s life which are already fa- 
miliar to him. 

With Dockstader he toured every 
principal city in the country, and 
with Dockstader he experienced 
the “discovery” that eventually 
landed him on Broadway with his 
name in electric lights. 

While the show was on view in 
a middle western city, J. J. Shu- 
bert dropped in one night to see it. 
He listened to Jolson sing a solo 
number. He was interested. He 
heard another and became eager, 
sure that he had found a comedy 
genius. 





At the 5th Avenue Playhouse 


The Fifth Avenue Playhouse will 
present this Sunday to Tuesday 
(June 7 to 10) a double feature 
program consisting of “Why Bring 
That Up” with Moran and Mack 
and “Benson Murder Case,” an S. 
S. Van Dine thriller with William 
Powell. 

From Wednesday to Saturday 
(June 11 to 13) the theatre will 
show Marilyn Miller in “Sally,” 
and John Barrymore in “Don 
Juan.” 











their feet instead of being strapped 
in the electric chair. It is a drama 
in which only men figure. It does 
not concern itself with a love story 
or with any kind of trumped-up 
plot. Men fight and are shot down; 
hysterical voices are raised in pro- 
test; there is no mercy except the 
mercy of truth and of release. No 
attempt was made to distort this 
truth in order to make it more pal- 
atable; it was left to speak for it- 
self. 

The triumph of Mr. Shumlin’s 
production of “The Last Mile” is 
the manner in which this material 
has been brought into the theatre. 











“The Vagabond King” at the Hippodrome 





Dennis King and Lillian Roth sing their way to success and 
popularity in the all-color “Vagabond King,” which will be at 
the “Hipp” for one week beginning Saturday. 













































‘‘“Mystery Moon’’ at 


of the Broadway Theatres. 


non, Frances Shelly, 
Woods and a host of others. 


ders. 





Swami Yogananda’s Lecture 





demonstration of recharging the 
body. These lectures will be at 
8 P. M. and will be preceded by a 
short concert. Tonight’s 


ko, Russian violinist. Anna Savy- 
ina, mezzo-soprano, and Madame 
Eleonora de Cisneros will assist | 
Madame Kaminski tomorrow. 





ith AVE. and 50th ST. 
Pers. Direction 


of 
S. L. ROTHAFEL (ROXY) 


The Powerful Fox Movietone 
Drama 


“BORN 





It ha dto have dramatic form and 





their own hands, to die Sighting on 


to take place within two hours. | 
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Sth St. PLAYHOUSE] 
(Film Guide Cinema) 

8th St. SPR 5095 

AMERICAN PREMIERE 
UFA’S 


POR! 


52 W. 


5th AVE. PLAYHOUSE || 


66 5th Ave. ALG 17661 


Double Feature Programs 
Sun. (June 8th) to Tues: (June 10th) 


“Why Bring That Up” 
with Moran and Mack 


also “BENSON MURDER CASE” 
S. S. Van Dine thriller\with Wm. Powell 








A film record of the trek thru the 
jungles (PORI) of East Africa of 
white parents and their children. 

ws CONTINUED 1 P. 
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M. ro ees, 


Wed. (June 11th) to Sat. (June 13th) 
John Barrymore in “DON JUAN” 
also Marilyn Miller in “SALLY” 








~ GEO. M. 
COHAN 


And His Company in 


THE 
TAVERN] 





An American Satire 
= | 
Thea., 46th St. W. of B’wy 
Evs. 8.10; Mats. Wed & Sat 


Fulton 





THEATRE GUILD 
PRODUCTIONS 


THE NEW 


GARRICK 
GAIETIES 


Guild Theatre 


52nd Street, West of Broadway 


Evgs. 8:30; Mats. Thurs. and 
Sat. 2:30 


RECKLESS” 


featuring 
EDMUND LOWE 
with 
Catherine Dale Owen, Lee 
Tracy, Marguerite Churchill, 
and others. 


| With a Beautiful Stage Show of spec- 


tacular music, song and dance features, 

Roxy Symphony Orchestra, Roxy Chorus, 

Ballet Corps, 32 Roxyettes. 
ee PICTURES 


CAPITOL 


Broadway and 5ist Street 
Major Edward Bowes, Mgr. Dir. 
MIDNIGHT PICTURES NIGHTLY 11:30 


RAMON 


NOVARRO 
“In Gay Madrid” 


A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer all talking 
picture with 
DOROTHY JORDAN 
LOTTICE HOWELL 





—On Stage— 
Return DAVE SCHOOLER with 
sparking show. Capitolians, Chester 
Hale Girls, Bunchuk, Grand Orchestar, 
Hearst Metrotone News. 


of 











VIRTUE’S 
BED 


New Sophisticated Comedy Drama 

By COURTENAY SAVAGE 

ARA GERALD 
‘SO INTERESTING VD LIKE 
SEE IT AGAIN.”’—Bide Dudley, 
World. 

HUDSON THEATRE, 44 St. E. of B’way 


with 
To 
Eve 


Hotel 


Universe 


A New Play by PHILIP BARRY | 
As the subscription season for this 


play is over, excellent seats are avail- 
able for all performances. 


Martin Beck Theatre 


5th MONTH 
LAWRENCE 


TIBBETT 


in M-G-M’s Technicolor Romance 


™ROGUE 
SONG 


ASTOR a, 4 Hol. 3 6-8: 50 


B’way at 45th St. Sat. Midnite 11:45 








45th STREET WEST of BROADWAY 














sume a new dramatic career as an |} 5,25. 8:50. Mats. WED. and SAT., 2:30 ||| Evgs. 8:50—Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:50 | 
interpreter of modern types. 
COOL 
The Comedy Hit from the French 
Lvsi MEO sss | 
T t t & B'way | 
YSIS ra a AMERICAN PREMIERE 
Tense! Powerful! Dynamic! 


Violet Kemble Cooper 
Ernest Truex 
Miriam Hopkins 
Sydney Greenstreet 
Hortense Alden 
Eric Dressler 


4Ath Street Theatre 
West of Broadway 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 





airs P . . ns 








Topaze || 


of MARCEL PAGNOL 
with 


FRANK MORGAN 
CLARENCE DERWENT 


MUSIC BOX THEATRE 


45th STREET, WEST of BROADWAY 








Evgs. 8:10, Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30 





Maxim GORKTS 


World Famous Story 


“CAIN and|« 
ARTEM” 


Newest Sovkino Triumph 





“Fine Picture ... Pure Art... you 
must see this masterpiece .. . 
Tempo, Berlin 











| Gave New York Its Greatest Thrill | 








A First Nat & Vitapho 


With BERNICE CLAIRE 
ALEXANDER GRAY 








Brighton Theatre 


Mystery Moon, a musical com- 
edy which boasts a mystery plot, 
comes to the Brighton Theatre for 
one week previous to a run at one 
The 
cast which is large is composed 
of Winifred Barry, Frank Shan- 
Franker 
The 
book is written by Fred Herendeen, 
settings by Lou Wertheim, and mu- 
sic and Lyrics by Sarlo and San- 


Tonight and tomorrow night, 


Dynamic Will” and will give a/| 


| NUMBERED | 


artists | 
will be Madame Anna Kaminski, | 
concert pianist, and Natalie Bosh- 


ROXY 


2 ont’ OAH BEERY 
: BROS | 
Ke WARNER rifts: 
Oma Rome Ess | 
Broadway and 52nd St. : 
Sunday: 3-6- 8: 5 
Daily: 2:45-3:45 : 
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success 
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also fea 
ers; 
comics; 
Europe; 


Denizon 


Dennis King at Hippodrome 
In “The Vagabond King” 


At the Hippodrome screen thi: { 
week commencing Saturday, Juné 


ite operetta hero will be heard ir 
the film version of his great stage 


which he sings, 
‘Love Me Tonight,” “Some Day” 
and “Song of the Vagabonds.” Jean: 


P. Heggie, and Lillian Roth are 
romance. 


“ Brems-Fitz and Murphy Broth. 
Hooper and Gatchett, 









is King, Broadway’s favor- 







“The Vagabond King,” in 
“Onty a Rose,” 








cDonlad, Warner Oland, O 






tured in the all technicolor 







alsc 
Felovis,. master juggler of 
the McCann Sisters, late 












of the International Revue; Helen 


and dancers, and the 











thei cou 





Gone are their hopes—their loves— 


other numbers. 
| Warner Eros. 


Swami Yogananda will give his|7e1gq Brothers, provide the stage 
closing free lectures at Carnegie show. 

Hall, 57th Street and 7th Avenue. 

He has alread iven two lec- . : 
tures there gg attended|_ 7he Pan - American airplane 
hall. His subject this evening | flight was the Cent mit made 
(Saturday) will be “Secrets of | from ‘the ‘United Sta’en to i 
Oriental Religion” and he will ex- | 728% ae flyer’ tae’ the — 
plain how to make your religion oo December 3, _— one Fe 
(no matter what it is) work for pace ae on SOF 

you. Tomorrow he will lecture on | : ~ 

“Curing diseases and failures by | THEY CALL THEM 


WEN 


ntry! Just numbers among 
j 


REFRIZGLRATED 




























































| TIN I 
WINTER GARDEN 
Either B’way or 7th Ave. & 50th St, 
Continuous at Pop. Prices 
NOW 
PLAY- 
ING 
First 
Time 
Popular 
Prices f 
Al f 
a : 
fs 
c 
n°“ MAMMY” \ 
a 
Al Singing! Al Talking! s 
AL LAUGHING! . 
WARNER BROS., REFRIGERATED 0 
BOTH i 
N.Y. & t 
BKLN. f 
Pp 
ee ee rT 
p 
ODROME , 
HID 
6th Av.& 43 St. t 
SONGDOM’S BRIGHTEST STAR u 
Denni t 
ennis : 
KING ai 
in 
“THE VAGABOND KING” A 
with 
Jeanette p Warner ~ 
Macdonald “™ Oland b! 
All Technicolor Singing Romance ~ 
and di 
6 RKO ACTS 
BREMS—FITZ & MURPHY BROS. 
FELOVIS, HELENE DENIZON a 
DANCERS is 
—CONTINUOUS— is 
10:30 to 1 p. m., 25e; Mat. Orch., 35¢; d 
Eve. Orch., 50c, except Sat. and Sun. a 
- ee ic 
m 
" ‘ co 
Theatre ca 
Parties ca 
a r co 
% ) ty 
Party Branches and syni- ar 
pathetic organizations are re- tre 
quested when planning the- b- 
atre parties to do so through be 
the Theatrical Department of an 
} the NEW LEADER. Phone th 
} Algonquin 4622 or write to a 
|s Barnett Feinman, Manager fin 
: | New Leader Theatrical De- wt 
|$ partment, 7 East 15th St.. ~ 
New York. ul 
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JHE SOCIALIST PARTY AT WORK 








National 

NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
TEE TO MEET IN CONNECTICUT 
The National Executive Committee 
will meet in Bridgeport, Conn., on 
Thursday and Friday, June 26 and 
27. Mass meetings with members of 
committee as speakers will be 

eld in the surrounding towns, in 
onnection with a special membership 
nd activity drive which will be put 
‘ following the state convention held 


week-end. 
© AVAILABLE SPEAKERS 
Ben ¥. Wilson, described by the 
alo comrades as, “by far the best 
tor in the movement, since the 
of Gene se. = be — 
for ng da’ ween e, 
sot, berkeley, Calif., after June 
He wishes to 4 only five times 
Ss 
id 


this trip. Wilson a warm friend 
FracDonal and has stump- 


of Ramsay 

ed England for the labor . Lo- 
and branches interested should 
write immediately to the national of- 


‘ice. 

Edward J. Goldstein, 2 member of 
Young Socialist League of Eng- 
, is making an automobile trip 

ton to Los Angeles starting 
three weeks. There will be no ex- 
connected with meetings ad- 
dressed by Goldstein, except board 
and\room while he is in a city. He is 
hig! 


Be yee 


récommended by Alfred Baker 


Lewis. 
California 
William W. Busick was named 
chairman of the new state executive 
committee and Stanley Rogers state 
secretary at the first meeting of the 
committee. Busick is the organizer for 
Los Angeles and Rogers is the or- 
of the Occidental College So- 
cialist Club and one of the most ac- 
tive literature distributors in south- 
ern California. William .H. Henry and 
A. Levin will start organizing work 
in California about June 1. 
Illinois 
STATE PETITIONS 
The nominating petitions for state 
offices are ready for securing signa- 
tures which will begin at the River- 


- view picnic in Chicago on Sunday, 


June 8. Volunteers for this work are 
urged to report to the acting secre- 
tary, M. V. Halushka. Phone Spauld- 


ing 5586. 
AUGUST PICNIC an 
Plans are being made for a picnic 
in August under the auspices of the 
state office. Frank B. Metcalfe, can- 
didate for Governor of Wisconsin on 
the Socialist ticket, is to be the prin- 
cipal speaker. The picnic will be held 
on Sunday, August 24, at White City 


Park. 
COOK COUNTY ' 

Jonn M. Collins, Cook County chair- 
man and a veteran in the Labor and 
Socialist movement, was nominated 
for Congressman from the 7th Dis- 
trict at a caucus, May 28. Collins 
stated that although he had been de- 
feated for almost every office in the 
state during his long career, he is 
not discouraged. “Nothing can shake 
my faith in Socialism,” he declared. 


Missouri 
J. G. Hodges, 2720 Park avenue, 
Kansas City, 
date for Congressman from the Fifth 
District. This assures the party a 
place on the primary ballot, August 


' 15th DISTRICT 
The Socialists of Joplin and Webt 
ity have selected A. C. Elliff as their 
Andidate for Congress in the 15th 


Songressional District. Candidates for | 


and state offices are 


sther districts 
seing selected. 
Washingion 
A state picnic will be held Sunday, 
June 29 in Seattle. L. P. Woods, 346 
Cedar_strect, Renton, is in charge of 
arrangements. Washington is looking 
for an organizer to reorganize what 
was once one of the best organized 
states. 
Wisconsin 
STATE PICNIC ; 
The preparatory work of the big 
annual picnic of Wisconsin is well 
under way and the various commit- 
tees, numbering about 200 members, 
are being selected. The picnic will be 
held on August 10 at Muskego Beach. 
Last year the attendance was over 
49,000 and this vear gives promise of 
& much larger attendance. 
Arranzements hove boon ™ 


5 


a joint picnic by the 12th ward and 
the Jugoslav branches of Milwaukee 
at Covics Park on June 22. 

State Secretary Benson has ordered 
6,000 of the national office leaflets 
and State Organizer Snow 
ordered 7,000 leaflets for distribution 
in Racine and vicinity. He plans to 


300 Milwaukee Leaders each day. 
STUDENTS TO ASSIST 

Charles D. Madsen, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Club, has informed 
State Secretary Benson that arrange- 
ments have been made for at least 
five university students to spend @ 
week, beginning June 16, speaking in 
factories, passing out literature, at- 
tending branch meetings in Milwau- 
kee and making excursions to out- 
lying districts. In addition they will 
work with the young Socialists in de- 
velopiz; street cormey speakers. 

Ohio 
NOMINATING PETITIONS 

Last month the party sent out to 
the readers of this paper nominating 
Petitions for state candidates. These 
petitions must be returned to the state 
office not later than August 15, signed 
by the solicitor and by a notary pub- 
lic. All signatures must be signed in 
ink or indelible pencil, otherwise they 
will be void. Citizens of only one 
county may sign on the same petition: 
the petition will be void if citizens of 
two different counties sign on one 
petition. 

The new election code requires 
35,000 signatures to place our candi- 
dates on the ballot. We have an im- 
mense task. But we can do it if every 
person who has received petition 
blanks will go out and do his share to 
collect signatures. Help us make the 
Labor and Socialist vote an effective 
one. 

With the petition blanks we sent 
contribution cards to help cover cam- 
paign expenses. The state office is 
desperately in need of funds to keep 
up the fight. Do your share by send- 
ing in one dollar for the tickets. 

SIDNEY YELLEN, 
5 Secretary. 
305 Prospect-Fourth Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Massachusetts 
STATE OFFICE 

The state nominating convention 
will be held Sunday, June 29, at 11:30 
a. m., 56 Hanover street, Boston. For- 
mer Judge Jacob Panken will speak 
in the afternoon and there will be 
a dinner for him in honor of his 
fiftieth birthday that evening at the 
American House. Dinner reservatiops 
will be $1.50. All party members in 
good standing are entitled to attend 
the convention with a voice and vote. 

BOSTON 

The Central Branch and the Young 
People’s Socialist League are holding 
joint meetings every Friday at 8 p. 


distribute 3,000 leaflets each week and : 


| STATE EXECUTIVE 

The state executive committee will 
soon consider an amended state con- 
stitution which will be incorporated 
in the agenda of the state convention. 


also} The convention of 1928 was unable 


to take up the report of its constitu- 
tion committee for lack of time. 


; New York City 
| COMING EVENTS 
| Saturday, oa 19, State Convention, 


| Schenectady, N. Y. 
July 26, Annual Picnic, 


| Saturday, 
|Ulmer Park. 


1-2-4th A. D. 

A joint meeting will be held Thurs- 
day, June 12, at the East Side So- 
cialist Center, 204 East Broadway. 
Nominations will be made for Con- 
gress, State Senate and Assembly. It 
is important that every member 
|should attend. 

6-8-12th A. D. 

A meeting will be held on Monday 
evening, June 9, in the clubroom at 
96 Avenue C. 

Upper West Side 

The branch will meet on Tuesday, 
June 10, at 210 West 91st street, at 
8:30 p. m. Candidates for office will 
be nominated. There will be a con- 
tinuation of the discussion on India. 
Street meetings at 95th street and 
Broadway have been well attended. 
They will continue until the heat be- 
comes too oppressive. « 

Yorkville 

A joint meeting of the 14-15-16th 
A. D. German ,and . Bohemian 
Branches will be held on Tuesday, 
June 12, in the clubroom at 241 East 
84th street, at 8:30 p. m., The prin- 
cipal business will be the nomination 
of candidates for Congress, State Sen- 
ate and Assembly, and discussion on 
ways and means of conducting a good 


campaign. 
East Harlem 

A mass meeting to which the en- 
rolled Socialist voters of the 17-19- 
20th A. D. will be invited, will be 
held Thursday, June 12, at 8:30 p. 
m., in the East Harlem Socialist Cen- 
ter, 62 East 106th street. Louis Wald- 
{man will be the principal speaker. An 
leffort is being made to get out a 
large attendance. 

21st A. D. 

Meetings are held every Tuesday 
evening in room 4 at 149 West 136th 
street, at 8:30. At the last meeting 
nominations were made for delegates 
to the state convention. Street meet- 
ings are being held every night but 
Tuesday along Lenox avenue between 
133rd street and 143rd_ street. 

22-23rd A. D. 

A meeting will be held Thursday, 
June 12, in the clubrooms, 600 West 
181 street, room 10, at 8:30 p. m. 

BRONX 


County Committee 
A meeting of the committee will be 
| held on Monday, June 9, in the head- 





-| Bromberg, Weisberg and Haskel. Com- 


the condition of the party in the vari- 
ous counties and appealed for a more 
efficient conduct pf this branch. 
David Kaplan was elected as organ- 
izer; Johanna Rjawsky, financial sec- 


the 
branch recommends holding a large 
Mooney-Billings demonstration by the 


meetings in cooperation with the 3- 
5th A. D., and the Jewish Branch 1. 
Sol Rabinowitz suggested the arrange- 
ment of symposiums to stimulate 
more interest in branch attendance. 
The first symposium will be arranged 
at the meeting, Tuesday, June 17. 
Subject, “India.” 
3 6th A. D. 

A meeting will be held*Friday, June 
6, at 8:30 p. m., in the social hall at 
808 Adee avenue. August Claessens 
will lecture on “Distribution of 
Wealth—Can Equity. be Obtained?” 
Street meetings will be held every 
Saturday evening at Allerton and Hol- 
land avenue. 


8th A. D. 

On June 12, the 8th A. D. will hold 
a@ very important business session, at 
2459 Davidson avenue, corner Ford- 
ham road (Tomaroff Schogl). Esther 
Friedman, proposed candidate for As- 
sembly, will address the members. 
Irving M. Knobloch, district chair- 
man, promises a real lively campaign. 
Canvassers will be assigned. Literature 
of interest to voters will be on hand. 
On Thursday, June 26, August Claes- 
sens will lecture on “The Distribution 
of Wealth.” 

KINGS 


Kings County Committee 

Dates to keep in mind: Friday, June 
13, at the Amalgamated Temple, nom- 
ination meeting for borough candi- 
dates. 

Friday, June 6, meeting of all 
branches in the 16th A. D. at Savoy 
Mansion, 64th street and 20th ave- 
nue, to nominate a candidate for As- 
sembly. 

The last meeting of the county ex- 
ecutive committee was held in con- 
junction with the committee to make 
arrangements for a Mooney and Bill- 
ings demonstration. It was arranged 
to cal a non-partisan conference on 
June 17 at the Brooklyn Labor Ly- 
ceum to secure support from as many 
organizations as possible. Branches 
are asked to send two delegates each 
to this conference. Sub-committee 
consisting of Vladeck, Shiplacoff, 
Kritzer, Viola, Bromberg and Dorman 
was elected on arrangements. Simon 
Wolfe was elected chairman of edu- 
cational activities and branches de- 
siring assistance are asked to get in 
touch with him. Phone Dickens 1984. 
The following members were added 
to the executive committee: Kritzer, 





rade Haskel was also added to the 
organization committee. | 
1-3-8th A. D. - | 

A meeting will be held Friday, June | 


county, and will conduct open air | pe 


candidate for Assembly in the 23rd 
A. D., will speak Monday evening, 
June 9. Our open air meetings were 
opened by Frank Crosswaith June 6. 
QUEENS 

Automobile Outing 
Arrangements for the outing on 
Sunday, June 22, are co ong 


tory, it was decided by the county 
committee to appoint division man- 
agers for each branch, as recom- 
mended by Comrade Diskant. Each 
manager is to take care of the auto- 
mobiles coming from his branch. The 
outing committee will cooperate with 
each division. Harry Smith together 
with Mrs. Schoenbaum will take 
charge of Jamaica; F. S. Goodgion 
Was appointed for Elmhurst; Edward 
P. Clarke for Sunnyside; J. H. Dis- 
kant for Astoria. The outing commit- 
tee meets every Monday night at 
Clarke’s home, 4331 47th street, Long 
Island City. Suggestions should be ad- 
dressed to E. P. Clarke. All indications 
point to a successful affair. 


Astoria 

The branch continues to grow, hav- 
ing reached a total membership of 40, 
but its ambition is to round up to a 
400. Four canvassers are in the field: 
William Balek, Alexander Kagan, 
Willlam Havlena, and J. H. Diskant. 
They are making visits to enrolled 
voters, The next lecture will take 
place on Friday, June 6, at Bohemian 
Hall, Second and Woolsey avenues. 
For information write Robert Otto, 
2034 3.st street. Astoria. Telephone 
Ravenswood 7487. 

, Elmhurst 

At the last meeting plans were 
adopted tor more aggressive canvass- 
ing in Elmhurst ana Jackson Heights, 
where there is a good number of en- 
rolled Socialists. Comrade Goodgion, 
the organizer, will act as the arive 
manager, and by his efforts will give 
a@ splendid example. For information 
write to F. S. Goodgion, 9418 54th 


avenue, Elmhurst. Telephone Newton | 


7743, 


Flushing 

A well attended meeting was held 
last Wednesday. Five more plica- 
tions were accepted, uebing © total 
now of 17 members. This is only a 
start and there is every indication of 
more growth before warm weather 
sets in. Herman Vogel was elected 
financial secretary and treasurer. Or- 


ganizer Claessens congratulated the | 


comrades on their splendid success. 


Lecture Calendar 
MANHATTAN 

Thursday, June 12, 8:30 p. m., Louis 
Waldman, ‘The Task Before the So- 
cialist Party,” 62 East 106th street. 
Auspices, Harlem Branches, Socialist 
Party. 

Friday, June 13, 8:30 p. m., August 
Claessens, “The Program of the So- 
cialist Party,” 124 Goerck street. Aus- 
pices, Fathers Club, of the Fred L. 
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HEB: 
CTORS’ UNION 
Office 31 Seventh St., N. Y. 


Phone Orchard 1923 
REUBEN GUSKIN 
Manager 





ONNAZ EMBROIDERS UNION 


Local 66, I. L. G .W. U., 7 E. 15th St. 
Algonquin 3657-8. Executive Board Meets 
Every Tuesday Night in the Office of the 
Union. Z. L. Freedman, President; Leon 
iattab, Manager; Nathan Reisel, Secretary- 
Treasurer, 





RICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL No. 9. Office and headquer- 

ters, Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 
Willoughby Ave. Phone Stagg 4621. Office 
open daily except Saturday from 9 A. M. 
to 5 P. M. Regular meetings every Tues- 
day evening. Charles Pflaum, Fin. Sec’y; 
Frank FP. Lutz, Treasurer; Andrew Streit, 
Bus. Agent; William Weingert, President; 
Charles Weber, Vice-President; Samuel 
Potter, Rec. Sec'y. c 





UTCHERS’ UNION 

Locza! 17%, A. M. C. & B. W. of N, A. 

Office and Headquarters: Labor Tem- 
ple, 243 F. 84th St., Room 12. Regular 
meetings every first and third Sunday at 
10 a.m. Employment Bureau open every 
day at 6 p.m. 





UTCHERS UNION 
Local 234 A.M.O. & B.W. of N.A. 
175 E. B’way Orchard 7766 
Meet every 1st and 3rd Tuesday 
SAMUEL SUSSMAN J. BELSKY 
ISIDORE LIFF Secretary 
Business Agents 





N. Y. JOINT COUNCIL 





m., at 21 Essex street. Edward J. Gold- ad, at 8:30 
stein will speak June 6 on “Pushful —* 118T Boston road 
Propaganda.” Michael Flaherty will} *° Membership Meeting 
speak June 13 on “Socialism and | A general membership meeting will 
Trade Unionism.” Joseph Bearak will|pe held Friday evening, June 13, at 
speak June 20 on “The History of the |1167 Boston road. Dr. Louis Hendin, 





6, in the clubrooms at 122 Pierrepont | Lavanburg Homes. 


street, at 8:30 p. m. 
. a BRONX 
Williamsburgh Friday, June 6, 9 p. m., August 
The old spirit prevailed at the last|Claessens, “The Distribution — of 


meeting and nominations were made. | Wealth,” Social Hall, 808 je- 
In the most important district, the | nue. Auspices, 6th A. D. bak. a 


is the Socialist candi- | 


bb ; street. Henry Jager, 


nA fas 


| International Ladies Garment Work- 








jers Union,” and June 27 there will be 
}a consideration of the proposed state 
| platform. 

New Jersey 

| PASSAIC 

|. Passaic Soctz s will begin out- 


door meetings Saturday evening, June 
and Jefferson 


7, at Main avenue 
|S. Senator and organizer of New Jer- 
| sey, will address the meeting. 

T a al 

New York State 

| STATE CONVENTION 

} Local Albany is to elect state con- 
jvention delegates June 11. Local 
| Schenectady will make the entertain- 
ment program for the state conven- 
tion banquet at Hotel Van Curler on 
the evening of July 19. a special order 
of business for its meeting of the 9th 
inst. The state convention of Com- 


a ripple. Leading trade unionists were 
ignorant of its presence. 

| Edward J. Goldstein of Massachu- 
| setts. who is en route to the Pacific 


the University of Southern California, 
is to speak at a few meetings in New 
York State. On Monday evening, June 


at a meeting arranged 


next evening rran 
by Yipsels. Goldstein is a 


Syracuse 








former 


mer 
ict Teooe of Fneland. 


candidate for U. | 


munists at Schenectady did not make 


|Coast where he won a scholarship in | 


9, he will speak in Albany, and the | 


mber of the Young Social- ! 


}ecampaign manager, and county or- 
ganizer, Louis Weil, will render re- 
|ports relative to future activities. An- 
other impertant item will be the in- 
|dorsement of candidates. 
| Campaign Committee 
| Campaign plans were made at the 
last meeting of the county commit- 
|tee. Murray Gross was elected assist- 
ant campaign manager and four de- 
partments were organized with the 
following heads: Julius Umansky, di- 
| rector of speakers bureau; David Kap- 
llan, director of literature distribution; 
Dr. A. Mollin, director of open air 
|meetings: Irving Knobloch, director 
lof publicity and neighborhood acti- 
vities. 
| The campaign manager, his assist- 
lant, and the county organizer and the 
|four directors constitute the pre-cam- 
|paign committee which is arranging 
ja banquet Saturday evening, June 21. 
| Campaign Banquet 

A fine banquet has been arranged 
by the county committee for Satur- 
| day evening, June 21. (See story on 
; another page). 


2nd A. D. 
A meeting will be held Tuesday, 
| June 10, at 8:30 p. m.. in the office 
of Dr. A. Mollin, 1405 Walton avenue. 
Belo Low, well known lecturer, will 
speak on “The Fundamentals of So- 
cialism.” 
| 4th A. D. 
A fairly attended meeting was held 
Trecdav. Organizer Claessens spoke on 

















Free Youth is publication of 
the Young Peoples’ Socialist 
League. It aims to present, 
in concise form, the doings 
of progressive Youth. It in- 
vites contributions of news 
and views. 
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Address: 
FREE YOUTH 
7 East 15th St. 
New York City 











H. L. Mencken and 
The Menckenites 
-FOUTH is the period of enthusi- 
asm, of dreams of a better 
world of desires to shape the 
factual world to our 
natural therefore, that the driving 
force of Socialism has been the young 
men and women who have ever kept 
coming into its ranks. This was true 
of the Socialist movement in this 
country till our entrance into the 
World War. Then followed the Espion- 
age Act, the imprisonment of con- 
scientious objectors, red-baiting by 
newspapers, and a resulting general 

ostracism of Socialists. 

Young people reaching their matur- 
ity after the war were discouraged 
from delving into Socialism by a care- 
fully planned system of Anti-Socialist 
propaganda given out in schools, col- 
leges, radio, movies and press. This 
propaganda was made still more etf- 
fective by frequent accounts of raids, 


deportations, and long jail sentences | 


to Socialist leaders. however, just as 
the thousands of executions of youth 
following the uprising of 1906 did not 
hold back the Russians, so American 
pouth thus divorced from a movement 
ens so strongly to it would not 

the very nature of the case have 
endured such a separation very long. 

At about this time, however, the 
American Mercury edited by H. L. 
Mencken, appeared upon the scene. 
This publication, whether consciously 
or otherwise, did its full share in 
blocking the natural growth of So- 


cialism by creating among its readers 


an atmosphere of cynicism and in- 
difference. 
* * * 

The Mercury is first of all a “wise 
cracking magazine in which “police” 
is always spelled “polizei” and poetry 
is referred to as dithyramb’s. It sets 
up and describes over and over again 
a typical one hundred per cent Amer- 
ican, “Boobus Americanus.” Each 
month this individual as well as the 
corrupt cities, the backward states, 
and ignorant nation he lives in are 


ridiculed. Fundamentalist preachers, | 


corrupt politicians, and other such 
types are made fun of, pilloried, and 
—that is all. Despite endless abuse 
and ridicule, which’ soon gets ex- 
tremely tiresome, no attempt is ever 
made to show that “Boobus Ameri- 
ctanus” in all his various aspects is 
merely a product of our present social 
and economic system; and just as 
these can be changed by intelligence 
and hard work so “Boobus Ameri- 
vanus” can be made into something 
finer and better. Instead of this, the 
whole matter is left completely in the 
tir and cynicism, of all feeling the 
most devitalizing to youth, is given 
Cynicism is especially ‘ous in 
Telation to corruption 
corruption 


dreams. It is} 


worse, and if we do nothing but throw 
up our hands in des; , our entire 
social life is doomed. Yet again and 
again the Mercury advises its readers 
|that political life is below their dig- 
| nity. 





| 


may be groping for some logical cure 


ifor the evils of capitalism, the Mer- | 


|ecury uses catchy phrases often not 
| bothering to examine how much truth 
there is in them. For example, So- 
|cialism is usually pushed aside by 
some such quotation as, “If one is not 


a Socialist before he is thirty, he has | 


}no heart; 
| thirty, he has no head.” This, despite 
the fact, that the real worthwhile 
fighters in the movement, men like 
Debs, Upton Sinclair, 
Anatole France, MacDonald, and a 
'host of others whom future genera- 
tions will look up to and revere, re- 
|mained true to their Socialistic prin- 
|ciples and xept spiritually young by 
|}doing so. 
| Mencken and his Menckenites, 
ithough they have made a good deal 


of bustle and noise, have really ac-/} 


| complished little more than prove the 
| futility of destructive criticism. While 
}such criticism may supply a balm for 
|feeble consciences who should be up 
land doing, it eventually has to give 
| way to the logic of constructive criti- 
|cism which criticizes only because it 
|has something better to put in its 
place. Constructive criticism is the 
lcornerstone of Socialism and Social- 
lism needs for its continued growth 
|a new generation of youth freed from 
the fetters of indifference and cyni- 
}cism to build the solid. foundation of 
|the future society. As the number of 
young people in the Socialist ranks 


grows in number and power, the in- | 


fluence of Mencken is destined to re- 

cede more and more into the back- 

}ground till finally it takes it place 

}among the intellectual fads of the 

| past. 
ABRAHAM H. KALISH, 
Editor. 

Yipsel Editorial Service. 


Phila. Juniors Membership Grows 

At present Philadelphia has three 
|chartered Junior Y. P. S. L. circles 
and one group ready for a charter. 
| The membership is increasing by leaps 
and bounds. Over 70 are in 
| standing. Activities are divided into 
two classes, circle activities and inter- 


For those of the Menckenites who | 


if he is a Socialist after | 


Keir Hardio, | 


feature of their organization work is 
the attempts of the active spirits in 
|the Juniors to help organize Yipsel 
| circles outside of Philadelphia. 
|New England Yipsels Hold Boat Ride 
| The New England Yipsels held a 
successful boat ride. A large number 
|of Yipsels and their friends spent a 
day on the river. This was the first 
|attempt in the arranging of such an 
elaborate undertaking. This marks the 
{turning point of the Yipsels in New 
England. During the first month of 
ithe year there were only two dues 
paying members in the whole New 
|England district and to date there 
}are over 100. 
| Abe Kalish, member of the national 
| executive committee of the Y. P. S. L. 
reports from Boston that more acti- 
vity is now being cagried on than 
during the past five ars. r 
| distribution of leaflets and circulars 
and holding of meetings surpass all 
recent work. Plans g¢re being made to 
have Larry Cohen, a Boston Yipsel, 
iturn newspaper man and sell the New 
Leader on the streets; also for Moon- 
ey-Billings meetings that are to be 
held 

Yipsel Organ to be Published 
|} Plans have been made to start the 
| publication of a special issue of Free 
Youth in magazine form for the spe- 
cial occasion of the Youth Conference 
and Jamboree to be held at Reading, 
Pa. This may result in the permanent 
| publication of a monthly Y. P. S. L. 
| Atl Yipsels are requested to help get 
complimentary advertisements for the 
issue, also to send articles. Special 
rates will be given to Yipsel circles 
on bundle orders. Send all communi- 
|eations to the office of the Youth 
Publishing Association, 7 East 15th 
street, New York City. 

Circle Thirteen Holds Elections 
| At the elections held by the circle 
recently the foliowing comrades were 
elected to their respective offices: Ben 
| Kantor, organizer; Dora Horn, educa- 
tional director; Max Hochberg, finan- 
cial secretary, and Sarah Malachow- 
sky, recording secretary. 

A hike has been arranged for June 


6th A. D., Harry Kritzer was nom- | 
inated for Assembly; in the 14th, 
Jacob Dubne; in the 5th, Eva Atkins; | 
in the 4th, Meyer Greenwald. The lith 
Senatorial, covering Williamsburgh 
and the Navy Yard section, Harry 
Schachener was nominated, and the 
7th Congressional, covering the same 
territory, Benjamin Jackson of the 
A. C. W. of A., was nominated. Sol 
Metz of the I. L. G. W. U. was placed 
Lin the 7th Senatorial District. A cam- 
paign committee was elected and 
other Williamsburgh branches will be 
asked to form a joint committee. 
More important business was left 
over for the next meeting on Mon- 
day evening, Junt 9. This branch will 
not suspend activities during the sum- 
mer but will conduct outdoor meet- 


16th A. D. Branch 2 

At the last meeting nominations 
were made of delegates to the state | 
| convention. The treasurer reported on | 
| finances and showed a favorable bal- | 
} ance. It was decided not to suspend 
| activities for the summer until a good | 
; many members leave town. The next | 
| meeting will be held Monday, Jane | 
9, at 8:30 p. m., at 7316 20th avenue, | 
Brooklyn. Everybody welcome! | 

18th A. D. Branch 1 

Several matters of importance at 
the next meeting. Nominations of can- 
didates for office will be made and 
elections the week following. A spe- | 
cial business meeting will take place | 
Thursday evening, June 12, at which | 
will be discussed a proposition to ac- 
quire a building. This is extremely | 
important and it is hoped that all | 
the comrades will turn out. The | 
speaker at the coming meeting is | 
Samuel Allen, active young leader in 
the Brooklyn Ethlical Culture move- 
ment. Mr. Allen is a former Yipsel 
an@ well acquainted with the Social- 
ist movement. He will address the 
comrades on “Ethical Culture and So- | 
cialism—A Comparison.” Visitors are 
cordially invited. | 

18th A. D. Branch 2 | 

Meetings are held every Monday | 
evening in the Workmen’s Circle Cen- 
| ter, at 3820 Church avenue. August | 
Claessens will lecture on “Distribution 
of Wealth,” following the business | 
meeting on Monday evening. June 9. | 

22nd A. D. Branch 3 | 

The branch passed a _ resolution | 
strongly urging the British Labor gov- 
ernment to arrange immediately for 
a parley with the Indian Nationalists | 
with the sole object of granting India 
Dominion status. We are preparing | 
for a large outdoor meeting at Penn- 
sylvania and Sutter avenues Friday 
night. The neighboring Y. P. S. L. 
circles are to act as sergeant-at-arms | 
in order that the Communists may | 
not disrupt our meeting. The branch 
is investing heavily in literature. 

19-20th A. D. 

A meeting will be held on Wednes- 
day evening, June 11, in the home| 
of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph A. Weil, 88 | 
Harmon street. August Claessens will | 
speak on the “Problem of Unemploy- 
ment.” Enrolled Socialist voters will | 
be invited. | 

Midwood | 

Meetings are held every Thursday, | 
at 8:30 p. m., in the Workmen’s Circle 
Center, 1503 Coney Island avenue. 
Next meeting, June 12 at which time 
election of new branch officers will 
be made. Sneaker will bo Henry J. 
'Rosner. Topic. “Current Events.” 
| 23rd A. D. } 
| There was a large attendance at 
|the meeting held by the 23rd A. D. 
on Monday evening, June 2, in the 
Brownsville Labor Lyceum, 219 Sack- 
man street. Every comrade focused his 
j}attention upon the important items. 
|Our candidates for Congress in the | 
110th District, A, L. Shiplacoff, led in 
|a very interesting discussion. A report 
lof the arrangement committee, in 
charge of our automobile outing to 
take place Sunday, June 15, showed | 
{that 15 comrades have volunteered | 
|their automobiles. Reservations can 
|be made by telephoning Max Rosner 





























good | 


15 to Pelham Bay Park. All invited to | at Dickens 3237. Samuel H. Friedman, 


cialist Party 

Tuesday, June 10, 9 p. m., Bela 
Low, “The Fundamentals of Social- 
Dr. A. Moilin). Auspices, 2nd A. D. 
Branch, Socialist Party. 

Thursday, June 12, 9 p. m., Esther 
Friedman, topic to be announced, 
Tomaroff School, 2459 Davidson ave- 
nue, corner Fordham road. Auspices, 
Socialist Party, 8th A. D. Branch. 

BROOKLYN 

Monday, June 9, 9 p. m., William 
Karlin and Samuel H. Friedman, sub- 
ject to be announced, 219 Sackman 
street. Auspices, 23rd A. D. Branch, 
Socialist Party. 

Monday, June 9, 9 p. m., August 
Claessens, “The Distribution of 
Wealth.” Workmen's Circle Center, 
3820 Church avenue. Auspices, 18th 
A. D. Branch 2, Socialist Party. 

Thursday, June 12, 9 p. m.. Henry 


Rosner, “Current Events,’ 1503 Coney 
Island avenue. Auspices, Midwood 
Branch, Socialist Partv. 

QUEENS 


Friday, June 6, 9 p. m.. Bela Low, 
“New Problems for Socialism,” Bohe- 
mian Hall, Second and Woolsey ave- 
nues. Auspices, Branch Astoria, So- 
cialist Party. 


Street Meetings 
MANHATTAN 

Friday, June 6. 8:30 p. m., corner 
5th street and Avenue C. Speakers, 
Nathan Reisel, Molly Weingart, A. N. 
Weinberg. 

Wednesday, June 11, 8:30 p. m.,, 
corners 189th street and St. Nicholas 
avenue, and 181st street and Wads- 
worth avenue. Speakers, Max Delson, 
Sol Perrin, Fred Hodgson, Robert Del- 
son, Jacob Bernstein. 

Thursday, June 12, 8:30 p. m., cor- 
ner 95th street and Broadway. Speak- 
ers, Sam Seidman, Alexander Kuh- 
nel, Henry L. Layburn. 

BRONX 

Saturday, June 7, 8:30 p. m., cor- 
ner Holland and Allerton avenues. 
Speakers, Louis Weil and others. 

Wednesday, June 11, 8:30 p. m., 
corner Aldus and Southern boulevard. 
Speakers, Harry Diamond, David 
Kaplan. 

Thursday, June 12, 8:30 p. m., cor- 


ner Tremont and Washington ave- | 


ag Speakers, H. Scharlach, I. Phil- 
ps. 
RICHMOND 


Saturday, June 7, 8 p. m., corner 
Harrison and Richmond avenues, 
Port Richmond. Speaker, Esther 
Friedman. 

BROOKLYN 


Friday, June 6, 8:30 p. m., corner 
Bristol street and Pitkin avenue. 
Speaker, Frank Crosswaith. 


Friday, June 6, 8:30 p. m., corner 
Pennsylvania and Sutter avenues. 
Speakers, Theodore Shapiro, Jacob 


Bernstein, Murray Baron. 
Saturday, June 7, 8:30 p. m.. cor- 


ner 68th street and Bay parkway. | 


Speaker. August Claessens (first of a 
series of lectures). 

Friday, June 13. 8:30 pv. m., corner 
Pennsylvania and Sutter avenues 


Speakers, Theodore Shapiro, Murray | 


Baron and others. 
FELLOWSHIP FORUM 

“Rebel Groups in New York” will 
be the tonic of Rev. Clarence V. 
Howell's 
lowship Service at the weekly meeting 
of the Bronx Free Fellowshin, Azure 
Masonic “Temple, 1591 Boston road, 
near East 172nd street. on Sunday 
evening. June 8. This address will be 


|followed by discussion from the au- 


dience 

At the 9 o’clock open forum, Sam 
DeWitt will speak on “Rebel Poets 
Questions and discus- 
sion from the audience will follow 
Mr. DeWitt’s eddress and a musical 
program by Genevieve and Zelma 
Kaufman has been arranged 


A. 
and Poetry.” 





What concerns all must be ap- 
proved by all.—Justinian. 


address at the 8 o'clock Fel- | 





attend. A checker tournament is now | 
in progress at the circle for which a | 
prize of Upton Sinclair’s Boston will | 
be given to the winner. The members | 
are showing a great deal of enthu- | 
siasm about the Jamboree to be held | 
|at Reading. 


A special conference of all branc 
taries will take place this coming 


Attention! All Branch Organizers and Financial Secretaries 
Of All Socialist Party Branches in Greater New York 


h organizers and financial secre- 
SATURDAY, JUNE 7th, 1930 at 


politics. 
continually gets 'cialist Party in 


|eircle activities. The circle activities | Brooklyn Boro Youth Rally 
consists of educational talks, debates, The Brooklyn Boro Council has ar- 
|book reports, and discussions as well | ranged for a Youth Rally and Social 


}as symposiums led by Yipsels or So- | to be held at the Brownsville Labor | 


| cialist Party members. The individual | Lyceum, 219 Sackman street, Brook- 
circles also have their hikes, baseball |lyn, June 20, Friday evening at 8:30. 
games, parties and one circle has a|A play will be given and a musical 
dramatic group. The inter-circle acti- | program is being arranged. Comrade 
vities takes on a general character | August Claessens will speak and ren- 
such as open air meetings, distribu- | der some of his pantomimes. Comrade 
tion of literature, the of |Sam Friedman will lead the singing. 
All Brooklyn circles are to help in 
making this affair a big success. 


, 


|| 2:00 P.M. sharp, at the Rand School, 7 East 15th Street. 
|| A number of very important problems requiring immediate action 
are to be considered. 
PLEASE MAKE IT YOUR BUSINESS TO ATTEND WITHOUT 
FAIL! 
Comradely yours, 
MARX LEWIS, 
Executive Secretary. 
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| Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Work- 
| ers International Union. Office, 133 
| Second Ave.; Phone Orchard 9860-1-2. The 
| Council meets every 1st and 3rd Wednes- 
| S. Hershkowitz, Sec’y-Treas, Oper- 
| ators, Local 1. Regular meetings every 
| 1st and 3rd Saturday. Executive Board 
meets every Monday. All meetings are 
held at 133 Second Avenue, N. Y. C. 








} AMALGAMATED 
} LOTHING WORKERS OF 

| AMERICA 
Pe Ee Bank Bldg., 11-15 Union 
Square, 3rd floor. Telephones Algonquin 
6500-1-2-3-4-5, Sydney Hillman, Gen. 
President; Joseph Schlossberg, Gen. Sec’y- 
Treas. 





‘Socialist Relief Group 
Again Asks for Aid 


To the readers of The New Leader: 
| Our previous appeal to the read- 


lers of The New Leader has so far 





jism,” 1466 Walton avenue. (Office of per with but moderate response, 


evidently due to the present time 
| of industrial depression and the 
| resulting inability of employment. 
Many able-bodied men and women 
in their prime of life are unable 
| to secure steady positions; the eld- 
| erly worker however suffers still 
pooses from this present crisis. Un- 
employment, want, hunger and 
sickness are his lot! Must our 
| old veterans of the labor move- 
ment go hungry and homeless? 
| Will you stand for it? Will you 
;permit it? The Socialist Relief 
| Society, through its Building Fund 
;Committee, is working feverishly 
to raise the $20,000 required for 
| the enlargement of our home at 
| Catskill, N. Y., “hardly a quarter 
|of the required amount has been 
| collected so far! 

Should. not every class-conscious 
workingman and woman that is 
|fortunate enough to be employed 
}at the present time be willing to 
| make a sacrifice, to make a special 
| effort to contribute liberally to the 
| Building Fund and induce friends 
|and fellow-workers to do likewise? 
| Please send your contributions to 
the Financial Secretary of the 
| Building Fund Committee, Com- 
|rade Gottlieb Mayer, 2702 Bain- 
| bridge avenue, Bronx, N. Y., who 
| will promptly send you receipt for 
the amount received and who will 
| cheerfully supply you with collec- 
| tion lists for your own use as well 
|as for circulation in your organi- 
| zations. Every dollar and cent 
|contributed to the Building Fund 
|will be carefully managed and 
| Shall not be used for any other 
|purpose but the one it is given 
for. 
}and sacrifices await us but fail to 
dishearten us! We class-conscious 
| proletarians have already over- 
|}come greater difficulties, we have 
the will—we know the way! 
| Yours fraternally, 
Building Fund Committee of the 
| Socialist Relief Society, Inc. 
Wm. Nemmer, Chairman. 


Labor Party and I.L.P. 
To Discuss Group 
Action in Parliament 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 


LONDON,—The question of dis- 
cipline in the ranks of the Pariia- 
mentary Labor Party was dis- 
cussed at a meeting ofthat body 
recently. The discussion had to be 
adjourned for lack of time. 

At the close, Mr. A. Law, M.P. 
for Bolton, gave notice of motion 
to exclude from the Party the 15 
Labor M.P.s who abstained from 
| the division on unemployment in 
which the Government escaped de- 
|feat by the narrow majority of 15 
votes. 

It is unlikely that this motion 
will be taken, at any rate in its 
present form in the near future. 

As a matter of fact, there are 
to be negotiations shortly between 
the National Executive of the La- 
bor Party and the National Ad- 
ministrative Council of the LL.P., 
in which the whole question of 


group action within the Parliamen- 
| tary Labor Party will be minutely 





surveyed. 
Almost all the fundamental vital 
who. are ‘not working fer’ pee 
are or 
G. Wells. 


| A great task confronts us, toil | 


NEW YORK 
Corns CUTTERS’ UNION 


A. C. W. of A. Local “Big Four” 


Office, 44 East 12th Street; Stuyvesant 
5566. Regular meetings every Friday at 
210 East Fifth Street. Executive Board 
meets every Monday at 7 p. m. in the 
office. Philip Orlofsky. Manager; I. Mach- 
lin, Secretary-Treasurer. 





AMALGAMATED 
LOTHING WORKERS OF 
AMERICA 
New York Joint Board. 31 West 15th 
Street, New York, N. Y. Telephone Wat- 


kins 8091. Hyman Blumberg, Sidney 
R M 8; Abraham Miller, 





Secretary-Treasurer. 





INTERNATIONAL 
UR WORKERS’ UNION 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND 

CANADA. Affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 9 Jackson 
Ave., Long Island City, N. ¥Y. Tel Hunt- 
ers Point 0068. Morris Kaufman, General 
President; Harry Begoon, General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 





URRIERS’ JOINT COUNCIL 
OF N. Y. 


LOCAL 101, 105, 110 and 115 of The 
INTERNATIONAL FUR WORKERS OF U. 
S. and C. 23 West 31st Street. Penn. 
7932, Meets every Tuesday at 8:00 
P. M. Charles Stetsky, Manager. 





UR DRESSERS’ UNION 
Local 2, International Fur Workers’ 
Union. e and headquarters, 
949 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn; Stagg 0798. 
Reg. meetings, ist and 3rd Mondays. I. 
B. Hertzberg, President; Joseph Karass, 
Vice-President; Samuel Mindel, Recording 





NSckwEan MAKERS’ UNION 
Local 11016, A. PF. of L., 7 EB. 15th 
Phone, Algonquin 7082. Joint 

Board meets every Tuesday night at 7:30, 
in the office. Rubin Rubinstein, 

Ed. Gottesman, Secretary-Treasurer; 
Puchs, Business Manager; Louis Feldheim, 
Business Agent. 





BROTHERHOOD OF 
pABrrzns, DECORATORS OF 
America, District 
Council No. 9, WN. 
2. & Affiliated 
with the American 
Federation of La- 
bor 





1 
Sec’y; Robert Sembroff. Fin. 
Treas.; Samuel Mandel, President. 





AINTERS’ UNION No. 261 

Office, 63 E. 106th 
St. Tel. Lehigh 3141 
Exec. Board meets 
every Tuesday at 
the office. Regular 
meetings every Fri- 
day at 210 E. 104th 
St. Isadore Silver- 
man, Fin. Sec’y- 
Treas. Nathan 
Zughaft, Rec. Sec- 
retary. 








INTERNATIONAL 
OCKETBOOK WORKERS’ 
UNION 
New York Joint Board. Affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. Gen- 
eral office, 53 West 2lst Street, New York 
Phone Gramercy 1023. Philip Hershfield, 
Chairman; Jacob Levin, Secretary-Treas 
urere; A. L. Shiplacoff, Manager. 





ir GERMAR 
AINTERS’ UNION 

Local 499, Brotherhood of Painters 

Decorators and Paperhangers. 
Regular Meetings every Wednesday Eve. 


ning, at the Labor Temple, 243 East 84th 
Street F. Wollensack, President; Alwin 
Boettiner, Secretary; Peter thman, 


Pin.-Sec’y. 











Secretary; Albert Helb, Financial Sec’y. 
UNITED 
EBREW TRADES 

175 East Broadway; Telephone Dry- 
dock 8610. Meets ist and 3rd 
Monday, 8 P. M. Executive Board same 
day, 5:30 P. M. M. Tigel, Chairman; 
M. Brown, Vice-Chairman; M. Fein- 

stone, Secretary-Treasurer. 





ABOR SECRETARIAT 
OF NEW YORK CITY 
A Cooperative Organization of Labor 
Unions to protect the legal rights of the 
Unions and their members. Ss. John 
Block, Attorney and Counsel, 225 B'way., 
Rooms 2700-10, New York. Board of 
Delegates meet at the Brooklyn Labor 


RESSERS UNION 


Local 3, A. C. W. A. Executive Board 
meets every Thursday at the Am: 
mated Temple. 11-27 Arion Place, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Morris Goldin, Chairman; Ja- 






1an, Recording Secretary; W. 
neial Secretary. 
31 Seventh St., N. Y. Phone, 


Orchard 1923. Reuben Suskin, Mgr. 





ANTS MAKERS’ TRADE BOARD 





Lyceum, 949 Willoughby Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, on the last Saturday of each month 
at 8:00 p. m. 





THE INTERNATIONAL | 
| Figasterseel GARMENT WORKERS’ 
UNION 
3 West 16th Street, New York City. 
Telephone Chelsea 2148. Benjamin 
Schlesinger, President, David Dubin- 
sky, Secretary-Treasurer. 





THE AMALGAMATED 
[Abs GARMENT CUTTERS’ 


UNION 
Local No. 10, L. L. G. W. OU. 


Office, 109 W. 38th St.; Telephone Wis. 
8011. Executive Board meets every Thurs- 
day at the office of the Union. Maurice 
W. Jacobs, President; Samuel] Perlmutter, 
Manager-Sec.; Max Stoller, chairman of 
Exec, Board; David Fruhling, Asst. Man- 





ager. 
AMALGAMATED | 
L_J7#0GRAPHERS 


OF AMERICA, New York Local No 

1. Offices, Amalithone Bidg., 205 | 
West id4th St.; Phone Watkins 7764. Reg- 
ular meetings every second and fourth 
Tuesday at Arlington Hall, 19 St. Mark's 
Place. Albert E. Castro, President; Pat- 
rick J. Hanlon, Vice-President; Frank 
Schel, Fin. Secretary; Emil Thenen, Rec. 
Secretary; Joseph J. O'Connor, Treasurer. 








ILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION 





LOCAL 24. Cloth Hat, Cap and 

Millinery Workers’ International 
Union. Downtown office, 640 Broadway, | 
Phone Spring 4548; uptown office, 30 West 
37th Street, Wisconsin 1270. mxscutive | 
Board meets every Tuesday evening. Hy- 
man Lederfarb, Chairman Ex. Bd.; J. 
Malinick, Rec. Sec’y; Nathaniel Spector, 
Manager; Alex Rose, Sec’y-Treas, Organ- 
izers, I. H. Goldberg, Max Goodman, A. 
Mendelowitz. 








ILK DRIVERS’ UNION 


Local 584, I. U. of T. | 
Office: 203 W. 14th St., | 
City. Local 584 meets | 


on 3rd Thursday of the 
month at Beethoven 
Hall, 210 East Fifth St. 
Executive Board meets | 
on the 2nd 
Thursdays at 
ven Hall, 210 E 






Hofer, President and_ Business 
Agent. Max Liebler, Secretary-Treasurer. 
pee THAL XYUUK MilLn AN WEARS 

UULK Emblcm 


Chas. 










ECRWEAR CUTTERS 


+ Unicn, auCus seus, \ 

s Zast sath piicet. | 

meguiar Mmietlibgs sccona 

every Monin ae 162 west i 

Max Snacks, Piesident; A. W - 

eresident; o. Meyer, Kec. Sec’'y, J. Roven- 
rin. Secy and Treas. Wm. 


zwelg, 
Chisuing, Business Agent. 





h | 5756-5757. 


of Greater New York. Amalgamat- 
ed Clothing Workers of America, 
Office: 31 W. 15th St.; Orchard 13587. 
Board meets every Tuesday evening at the 


office. All locals meet every Wednesday. 
Morris Blumenreich, Manager; Hyman 
Novodor, Secy.-Treas 


JOINT EXECUTIVE COMMITTES 





NEW YORE 
Treo aa UNION No. 64 


Offices and headquarters, 24 W. 16th 





St.. N. Y¥. Meets every 3rd Sunday of 
nth at Stuyvesant High School, 

East of 2nd Ave. Phone Wat- 

Leon H. Rouse, President; 

John Sullivan, Vice-President; Jas. J. Mc- 
Grath, Secretary-Treasurer; Theodore PF. 


Douglas, Organizer. 





TNION HEALTH CENTER 
Medical Dept.—131 E. 17th St. 
Stuyvesant 7063. 
Dental Dept.—222 Fourth Ave. 
Algonquin 4188. 
New York City. 





JEST MAKERS’ UNION 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. M. Greenberg, Sec.-Treas.; 

Peter Monat, Manager. Office, 31 West 
15th Street; Phone, Watkins 8091. Meete- 
ings every Ist and 3rd Wednesday evening. 





WW/AITERS & WAITRESSES 
UNION Local 
1. 162 E. 23rd 
St.; Tel. Gramercy 
0843. Jack Lasher, 
Pres,; 
man, 





Thursday at Begt- 

Always Look for hoven Hall, 210 East 
This Label 5th St. 

Workers. Eat Only in Restaurants 


That Employ Union Workers 





JATERPROOFP GARMENT 
WORKERS’ UNION 
Local 20, I 

{ 


L. G. W. U.. 3 W. 16th St. 
on Square 1934.  Bxecutive 
Monday at 7pm. D. 
Samuel Freedmaa, 












THITE GOODS WORKERS 
UNION 
Local 62 of LL. G. W. U0. 3 W. 16th 
Street, New York City Telephone Chel 
A Snyder, Managet 








BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 


919 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn 


e and small hall suitable for all 
S and meetings at reasonable 
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Labor Temple ** "4.5 Your * 


n’s Educational Association 























When You Buy 


Cloth Hats and Caps 




















Straw, Felt or Wool Hats 








ALWAYS 
LOOK FOR gag 
THIS LABEL 
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A New Utopianism 


AX* interesting theory has been expressed in 
Socialist circles in recent months that de- 
serves extended consideration. - Here we can con- 
sider only its main contention. This is the asser- 
tion of a divergence between the “younger ele- 
ment” and the “older heads.” It is assumed that 
young members represent a generally unified opin- 
ion adapted to the present while older members 
represent general opinions that belong to the past. 

The distinction is arbitrary and based upon a 
wishful attitude, not upon any survey of members 
and their opinions. Moreover, ‘it assumes that a 
young member is the most reliable in views and 
activities, an assumption that is not warranted by 
the history of the Socialist movement in any na- 
tion, either now or at any other stage in its his- 
tory. 

The fact is that all of us who came to the move- 
ment in youth came in more or less as utopians. 
How long we held to our utopian views depended 
upon our eagerness and ability to learn. In one 
individual clarity might be a matter of a decade or 
more; in another it might be a few years, Even 
the founders of the movement went through this 
evolution from vagueness to clarity. If Marx 
and Engels spent a few years groping their way 
in their youth we may be sure that a young con- 
vert today is not necessarily the last word in wis- 
dom because he is young. 

What is important is not youth or age in the 
Labor and Socialist movement but the knowledge 
members acquire and the devotion they bring. 
Among the living and the dead, whether it be 
Marx, Engels, Jaures, Debs, Hillquit, Lee, or 
Thomas, we cannot know their value to the move- 
ment by ascertaining the day of their birth. To 
think so is to cultivate a new utopianism. 











The War Against Chains 


HE chain monarchs that are dispossessing 

small capitalists in the retail trade through- 
out the country may forecast the rise of revolu- 
tionary politics. Let us not forget that the in- 
vention of the cotton gin revolutionized the slave 
system, concentrated economic power into the 
hands of a comparatively few families, and in 
turn led to the overthrow of the ruling class. 

The first reaction against the chain corpora- 
tions is an attempt to destroy them. This stage 
has been reached all over the United States. Here 
and there a few local successes may be reported 
but in this class war between the powerful chains 
and the men of small capital the latter are at a 
disadvantage. They are in the same position as 
the workers who destroyed machines in the early 
stages of capitalism. ’ 

In Rochester this struggle between big capital 
and small capital is assuming all the elements of a 
vivid drama. Independent stores display emblems 
Seading, “Not in the Syndicate.” These are dis- 
tributed on a weekly rental basis of $1.25, the 
proceeds going to the central organization fight- 
ing the chain monarchs. The struggle has pro- 
duced its evangelist in “The Main Street Crus- 
ader” from Michigan who is speaking to large au- 
diences. Here is a blast from one sermon: 

Under the Syndicate, as under the empire or 
monarchy; the classes rule and the masses are 
subject; under the Independent System, as under 

Democracy, the masses rule and the classes are 

subject! The Syndicate System of business is 

centralized under the absolute moneyed rule of 
some uncrowned Caesar, while the Independent 

System of business is, by virtue of its structure, 

a practical rule of the People. 

Pressed to the wall in a desperate struggle to 
prevent extinction, the merchant class through its 
spokesman sounds the tocsin of a class struggle. 
As between the workmen and the great owners of 
industry the merchant class would never admit 
the existence of a class antagonism but when the 
merchants face doom they seek allies among wage 
workers on the basis of a class war between mer- 
thants and aheir chain enemies. The workers en- 
list in the war of the merchant class as poor 
whites in the South often fought the battles of 


slave owners against the menace of northern 
capitalism. 

This is an inevitable phase of this struggle but 
it is not its final phase. The remorseless march 
of a capitalist, oligarchy: in both production and 
distribution will continue throughout the nation. 
The chains will continue to forge shackles and 
eventually the defeat of the merchant class will 
be eviden.t In some cities the battle is already 
half won by the greater capitalists. 

When this stage is reached the next phase in 
the struggle will also appear. It will no more 
continue as a hopeless war against chains than 
the war against machines by workers over a cen- 
tury ago could continue. The dispossessed mer- 
chant and the wage serf will not be content to be 
dominated by the greater oligarchies of capital. 
A few of the merchants will be taken into the 
service of the chains as lieutenants and be recon- 
ciled to the status of retainers of the overlords. 
The others will be expropriated. There wili be 
no course for them and the working class but to 
turn against the whole capitalist system. 

The need of socializing the great empires of 
production and distribution will then emerge. The 
Socialist program will appear to be the most prac- 
tical, a program that will appeal to all who think 
atvall. It is in this sense that Marx’s prediction 
that the great capitalists are their own “grave- 
diggers” will become evident. They conquer only 
to be conquered in turn and thus make industrial 
democracy in production and distribution a possi- 
bility for all. 


Nonpartisan Politics 

wi is the posture of affairs, politically, in 

Pennsylvania as it affects the working 
class? The official trade union view is that of 
“nonpartisan politics.’ This method is supported 
on the ground that it obtains more union of sen- 
timent and action than organization of the work- 
ers in a party of their own would. 

Well, Pennsylvania is interesting because of 
this type of action. James J. Davis was nomi- 
nated for U. S. Senator. He was supported by 
Labor. Why we do not know. Andy Mellon 
also supported. Davis, financially and otherwise. 
Andy has never been loved by the trade unions 
but here are labor and Andy supporting the same 
candidate. ‘ 

Several questions arise. Does Davis now be- 
long to labor or to Andy Mellon? If Davis is 
satisfactory to Andy why should he be satisfac- 
tory to Labor? Or if he is satisfactory to Labor 
why should Andy support him? Or is Davis half 
for Labor and half for Andy or for Labor on 
Sunday and for Andy the rest of the week? 
Whatever the answer, readers should try to figure 
out some consistent philosophy. 

Then there is the defeated Grundy. Is this a 
defeat of Labor? As Grundy represents the kind 
of tariff that Matthew Woll does then this is a 
Labor defeat. On the other hand Grundy is anti- 
union. Therefore Grundy’s defeat is a Labor 
victory. No matter what happened to Grundy 
on the basis of the “nonpartisan policy” you can 
get any answer you want. 

“Jim” Maurer is nominated for Governor of 
Pennsylvania by the Socialist Party. If he does 
not obtain more than a thousand votes in the state 
such a result would be more satisfactory than sup- 
porting the parties and politics of the Mellons, 
Grundys, and Vares. 
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Capitalism and its failure to meet human needs, 
turns men to robbery and theft, but the nation as 
a whole must pay for police, and courts, and pris- 
ons.—Tom Dickson, M.P. 

* * * 

While we have no use for the company union 
we at the same time like to always be in the com- 
pany of the union. 

*_ * * . 
Lay the proud usurpers low! 
Tyrants fall in every foe! 
Liberty’s in every blow! 
Let us do or die! 
Burns. 
* as . 

Perhaps the big steals that have been emerging 
in the tariff bill have provided some inspiration to 
the smaller fry engaged in hold-ups in recent 
months. 

* * . 

The future comes on slowly, the present flies 
like an arrow, the past stands forever still.— 
Schiller. 

* . . 

Mr. Woll sends an urgent request to Congress to 
pass the tariff bill in order to “safeguard the em- 
ployment opportunities of American workers.” 
Carry the great news to those standing in the 
breadlines! 
7 * * s 

We wonder whether the powerful capitalists and 
bankers who finance the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties would decide against a second party 
representing the working class. If they would de- 
cide, why? 

Se. @ 

With Matthew Woll and Senator Grundy de- 
manding the highest tariff wall in the world we 
have an interesting union of union and anti-union 
men. 

* . s 

Without free speech no search for truth is pos- 
sible; without free speech no discovery of truth is 
useful; without free speech progress is checked, 
and the nations no longer march forward toward 
the nobler life which the future holds for man. 
Better a thousandfold abuse of free speech than 
denial of free speech. The abuse dies in a day, but 
the denial slays the life of the people and entombs 
the hope of the race.—Bradlaugh. 

* * ~ 

Will Rogers is of the opinion that northern Re- 
publicans who move to the South and take their 
politics with them should “be met at the line and 
deloused.” 

- * > 

That comet that is said to be eight million miles 
from the earth just about measures the distance 
between Congress and relief for the millions of the 
unemployed. 


Its the 


Company 
He Must Keep 


By Art Shields 
LL the punishment of jail is 
not being locked up. It’s the 
company you must keep. 

A prison guard sat in at our 
talk with Warren K. Billings in 
the reception room at Folsom 
penitentiary. He sat there with 
protruding belly and toothpick, 
butting into the conversation fre- 
quently and censoring it. Billings 
was telling of the Folsom mutiny. 
The guard interrupted with a 
growl. 

“Trouble with this place is that 
we guards got no guns. I’m locked 
in with 200 of them, and nothing 
but my bare hands.” 

* * * 

Billings went on with his tale. 

His Rudeness, the guard, broke in 


again. “Don’t talk of that. These 
people ain’t interested. They 
didn’t come to get that.” 

This didn’t bother the labor 


lifer. He had fought the issue out 
before and was ready to go on 
when we said never mind. The 
other time was when he was giv- 
ing the mutiny facts to Mary Gal- 
lagher of the Mooney-Billings de- 
fense committee who also accom- 
panied us on this trip. Another 
guard on that occasion tried tq 
shut him off. Billings wouldn’t 
be shut: 

“Look here,” he told that guard. 
“I was here long before you. I 
helped to build this prison. You 
can’t tell me what to talk about. 
I'll say what I want to. If I get 
out of here it won’t be by being a 
good prisoner.” 

* s 2 

Yet he is a good prisoner, War- 
den Smith told Marcel Haldeman 
Julius who was in our party. He 
obeys the rules—and isn’t bullied. 

guard listening and occa- 
sionally interrupting, Billings told 
us his life story. He told it simp- 
ly and well. It might have been 
the epic of any one of thousands 
of American boys born to work 
and to fight for everything they 
ever got. After learning the shoe 
trade in Brooklyn he beat it by 
freight to the Pacific Coast. Wob- 
blies he met on the road influenced 
his outlook and as an A. F. of L. 
shoe worker in San Francisco he 
was a scrapper. He fought the 
scab shoe companies, becoming lo- 
cal union president, and took part 
in the big fights against the public 
utilities company. 

* 7 * 

The rest is well known, how 
Martin Swanson, chief detective 
for the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
framed him on the dynamite 
charge that sent him to the peni- 
tentiary on an earlier jolt. And 
how in 1916 Swanson offered him 
$5,000 to help frame Mooney. He 
refused and got framed again 
himself, for murder. 

A vivid working-class epic. Ev- 
en the guard was interested. As 
the group broke up he leaned over 
and hoarsely advised Bililngs: 

“Say! Why don’t you write this 
story yourself.and get money in- 
stead of letting them folks get it.” 


The Best Sellers 
(As reported by The Rand Book 
Store, 7 East 15th St., N. Y. C.) 
FICTION 
The Bystander, by Maxim 
Gorky 
Jews Without Money, by 
Michael Gold 3.00 











Pay Day, by Nathan Asch 2.50 
Forty Second Parallel, by 
John Dos Passos....... 
The Scarab Murder Case, 
by S. S. Van Dine..... 
Grim Youth, by John Held 
NON-FICTION 
Eugene V. Debs, by Mc- 
Alister Coleman ...... $3.50 
My Life, by Leon Trotsky 5.00 
Capitalism, Socialism, 
Communism, a debate 
between Seligman, 
Brockway, Nearing..... 
Rise of American Civiliz- 
ation, by Chas. A. Beard 
You Can’t Print That, by 
George Seldes 
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The Irish Im 


By James Oneal 


NE of the outstanding fig- | 
O ures of American colonial | 
history was Sir William Johnson, 
an Irish immigrant who arrived in | 
New York at the age of 23. Cer- | 
tainly the man who later became 
a Mohawk chief, Superintendent 
of Indian Affairs and Baronet, | 
and whose activities were inti-| 
mately related to the fur trade, | 
the rivalry with the French for | 
its control, and protection of the 
British frontier against French 
ambitions, is worthy of a modern | 
biography. When we add that | 
Johnson was not scrupulous in ob- | 
serving social conventions, that 
he had numerous children by three | 
women, one of Dutch and two of 
Indian origin, and that like all 
Official class colonials he main- 
tained a pietistic concern for the 
expansion of the Anglican Church, 
it is obvious that he was a man 
of more than ordinary interest. 

Sir William has been rescued 
from his undeserved obscurity in 
a biography by Arthur Pound in 
collaboration with Richard’ E. Day 
(Johnson and the Mohawks. New 
York: Macmillan. $5). The study 
has two merits that are commend- 
able when considered in relation 
to a current ype of biography. The 
authors avoid any attempt at in- 
terpretation in terms of inhibi- 
tions, complexes, and other jargon 
of the psycho cults and they 
amply fill in the economic and 
social backgrounds which large- 
ly shape the human material of 
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Fitzpatrick in the N. Y. World. 


Johnson of the Mohawks 





igrant Who Became a Chief 
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SIR WILLIAM JOHNSON 





biography is in part a contribu- 
tion to the history of the Mohawk 
Valley and the New York Indian 
frontier. 

The authors surmise that the 
reason for the long neglect of 
Johnson in American history is 
“the long dominion of Massachu- 
setts in the writing of the na- 
tion’s history. William Johnson 
never stood well with Massachu- 
settts folk, their leaders and writ- 
ers. His expansive and expensive 
way of life, his wines and stables, 
and above all, his unconventional 
domestic arrangements in lieu of 
proper marriage, all ran afoul of 
Puritan ideology. Taking cop- 





each age in history. In fact, the 


pery women to wife, in defiance 





The Needle Trades 


The New Leader Offers An Open Forum 





NE of the most 
pages in the history of labor 
organization in the United States 
has been written by immigrants, 
first by the Germans and then by 
the Jewish workers. They brought 
a Socialist idealism with them 
which, in Europe has built the 
most powerful trade unions in the 
world. 

In the early days the immi- 
grants too often found an alien 
prejudice facing them by A'meri- 
can workers. They had to fight 
their way to a place in the sun. 
In many cities they found small 
organizations of Americans en- 
deavoring to retain the benefits of 
organization for themselves. but 
the inflow of immigrants into 
American industries was such that 


they were able in time to compel 
recognition by their American 
brothers. 


Actual experience in trade union 
organization convinced the Amer- 
ican workers that organization of 
the immigrants was an asset and 
not a danger. The new elements 
waged battles as glorious as any 
to be found in Americam labor 
history. Their contributions to the 
whole labor movement, financial 
and otherwise, have been an in- 
spiration. 

The Jewish unions had greater 
obstacles to face than the Ger- 


inspiring 





mans. The latter generally drifted 


Problems 





into more stabilized industries 
while the Jewish workers swarmed 
into the sweated trades that were 
typical of the garment industries. 
Here they faced chaotic forces 
such as the workers in no other 
industry in this country ever faced. 
They brought something like sta- 
bilization into the industry, raised 
the standards of work and living, 
and dealt staggering blows at that 
foul disease of the industry—the 
sweatshop. 

Then came the aftermath of the 
war with another disease—Com- 
munism. Unfortunately, this ail- 
ment affected a large number of 
workers in some unions: The. hys- 
teria and internal wars, the pros- 
tration of some unions, the dissi- 
pation of energy in suicidal strife, 
brought a new era in the history 
of the needle trades unions. All 


labor history the Board of Man- 
agement of The New Leader has 


The New Leader to members of 
the various needle trade unions as 
a forum for the discussion of their 
problems. There are varying views 
of problems, trends, forces and is- 
sues. Why not clarify them by 
intelligent discussion? 

The New Leader and the New 
York Call which preceded it fought 
with the needle trade unions in 
their struggles. The New Leader 
served in the crusade of enlighten- 
ment regarding Communism. 
now offers its pages to the mem- 
bers and officials of these unions 
in the hope that by the presenta- 
tion of each view the unions will 
be helped, that more unified opin- 
ion will emerge, and that the 





attention was turned to these} 
troubles and years passed before 
the disease was conquered. 

But like a man who had been 
fighting illmess for years, the 
unions came out of the fever con- 
siderably changed. New problems, 
new trends, new forces, appeared 
in the reconstruction period. More- 


bers. With some even hope had 
fied. They lost confidence in their 


class. Suspicion was rife. “What 
is the use?” was the mood of 
some, 


sah 


unions will be strengthened there- 
by. 

One rule will be observed in 
| conducting this discussion. No per- 


| sonalities will be permitted. Facts, | 


| trends, issues, and Policies must 


| be considered without rancor. No | 
|; other discussion would be worth | 
The invitation is extended | 
over, cynicism afflicted many mem-|to all the unions in the needle | 


| while. 


trades in the hope that this forum 
will be helpful to those with whom 


we have stood in many a battle} 


and whom we expect to serve in 


other @truggles, 


wee ade 





alike of the color line and Holy 
Writ, might be condoned in Lon- 
don... but in Boston and Salem 
—saints and ministers of God de- 
fend us from such impieties!” 

Moreover, as the Puritan flock 
|left the saintology of New Eng- 
| land and moved west they suc- 
cumbed to its individualist life, its 
| “direct action, gambling, brawl- 
| ing, and loose sex relations,” facts, 
by the way, that found no place in 
jthe “history” sponsored by the 
, American Legion a few years ago. 
Of the influence of this environ- 
ment on Puritan, Dutch and Eng- 
lish alike the following paragraph 
is among the best short summar- 
,ies to be found in American his- 
tory: 

There is something in the free 
air of the frontier which intoxicates 
the children of settled habitats 
when they first imbibe it. From 
pious shopkeepers, harried and op- 
pressed at home, the Puritans 
changed rather quickly into raging 
landgrabbers, falling, as Holmes‘ 
immortal pun saith, “first on their 
knees and then on the aborigines.” 
Men who would still have been 
touching their hats to their betters 
if they had stayed at home be- 
came, in the new country, Indian 
hunters by conviction, and for 
short campaigns their colonial off- 
spring were perhaps the most ter- 
rible fighting men let loose on this 
planet. : 

That passage explains more 


than all the complexes and inhi- 
bitions ever invented by the psy- 
cho cults. 

It is in this environment that 
staged a struggle between the 
British and French for control 
of the Indians, lands, and the fur 
trade that Johnson emerged as a 
man of enormous wealth for his 
time and with a commanding in- 
{fluence over the Indians. He is 
| one of the very few white men in 
our history who dealt with the 
savages on a basis of honesty, who 
interfered with the spectators and 





It | 


grafters after Indian lands, who 
; scrupulously observed the terms 


i his influence against the 
use of rum and low practices by 


; their lands. It is not surprising 
that he was adopted by the Mo- 
| hawks as one of their own and 
| that they trusted him as no other 
| white man was ever trusted by 
them. And this is the man whose 
life shocked the ancestors of Cal- 
vin Coolidge! 


+ + * 
So far as the northern frontier 
was concerned this region of 


Johnson’s authority was probably 


tic. Among the most charming 
passages in this book are the de- 
scription of the great councils 
held bf the Mohawks at Fort 
Johnson with Johnson himself as 
“Warraghiyagey,” the central fig- 
ufe: 

In advance of a council] there 
would be a vast stir around Johnson 
Hall and it neighboring farms— 
| yarding and butchering of cattle, 
| grinding of wheat and baking of 
bread, rolling of hogsheads and 
clinking of wine bottles. Trusty 
Irishmen kep: the keys and ac- 
counts; Negro slaves did the cook- 
ing and baking, while the fetch- 
ing and carrying was done by cop- 
pery slaves called Panis (Paw- 
nees-.... 

The guests would begin to arrive 
several days before the scheduled 
date. As the wise old sachems 
war chiefs arrived, Sir ° 





the h@ppiest for the Indian since | 
the white man crossed the Atlan- | 
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The Bad 
Trusts 





EPORT has it that the Fed- 
R eral Department of Justice is 
after the illegal combinations of 
capital and is going to smash thes¢ 
trusts if they don’t watch out. 

Perhaps they have not hear¢ 


the report. -} 

For the papers fail to mentior, 
that there have been sudden meet-| 
ings of the boards of directors oj 
the monster corporations. Thers 
has been no unwonted hurrying 
and scurrying to cover by the gen- 
tlemen most mentioned in Wal 
Street. If any fear and tremb- 
ling has taken place behind pri- 
vate entrances to executives’ of: 
fices, it has been completely con. 
cealed from the public. © 

Maybe the jail gates are swing: 
ing open with fresh oil on their 
hinges, gaping’ for the entrance 
of the little crowd whom President 
Roosevelt stigmatized as “the 
efactors of great wealth.” If 
the gates are still ajar and in 

+ * - e 

It may be the correct opinion of 
the Department of Justice «that 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law has 
been fractured and broken. Like 
the Eighteenth Amendment it has 
always been more honored in the 


And, like that provision, it has not 
been enforced because there is no 
enforcing it. 

The Sherman effort was a last- 
stand of what President Hoover is 
pleased to call “our rugged indi- 
vidualism” against the onward 
sweep of combination. It meant 
to prevent “illegal combinations 
in restraint of trade.” It aimed to 
kep wide open the channels of 
competition. It tried to put a 
“no trespassing” sign against the 
irresistible drive to bigger and 
more consolidated business. 

But the law of man could not 
prevail against the law of indust- 
rial expansion. 

ss * # 

Now the Department of Justice 
is bestirring itself with the Sher- 
man Law for a broom to sweep 
back the tide of industrial growth 
before it swamps the line drawn 
upon the sand against the storm. 
But there is no chance for the 
bucket and shovel children. 

Small business cannot be 
brought back into play. The Gov- 
ernment may dissolve trusts and 
compel the operation of the one 
monopoly under several units. It 
might even search some distance 
to keep such decisions from being 
printed on trust-made paper with 
trust-made type and trust-made 
ink on trust-made presses. 

Why try to go back? 

* * & 

Long after the Sherman Law 
was passed Mr. Hoover had @ 
number of men prepare a book 
called “Waste in Industry.” In 
| various fields of industrial activ- 
|ity it was shown how much could 
|be gained by stopping duplica- 
|tion, avoiding lost motion, adopt- 
ing standards and, in short, put- 
|ting all business inside the like 
| form. 





* * * 


The trusts cannot be “busted.” 
The enormous chickens of big bus- 
iness cannot be poured back into 
the egg shells from which they 
came. 

Most of the worth-while trade 
lof the country is done by and 
through trusts. Mergers are the 
order of the day. 

Doing things on a large scale 
is not an evil in itself. It is the 
control of labor conditions and 
prices by giant combinations which 
hurts the people. 

Whenever the nation gets tired 
of being owned by the trusts, the 
nation will step in and own the 
trusts. 





would have them escorted by ones 
or twos or threes through the great 
north door, where he and Brown 
Lady Johnson would meet them in 
the wide hallway, exchange greet- 
ings and lead them up the broad 
stairway, with its massive mahog- 
any balustrades, to an upper room, 
the private council chamber. 





| Two pages are devoted to 
| Johnson’s zeal for promoting the 
linterests of the Established 


|Church and we wish that the au- 
[thors had given more considera- 
tion to this phase of his career. 
|The Johnson papers being pub- 


| lished by the University of the 


Because of this latter aspect of | of Indian treaties, and who ex-|State of New York contain some 


delightful 
relation 


corre- 
to the 


most 
in 


}of the 
| spondence 


decided to offer the services of|which Indians were defrauded of |church that is to be found in co- 


|lonial documents. One can al- 
|most visualize Johnson — fresh 
|from sipping a glass of madeira, 
|caressing his Brown Lady and 
| patting the head of one of his lit- 
| tle half-breeds, then turning to 
|his desk and writing a pious let- 
‘ter to the rector of Trinity 
Church regarding the location of 
| a good pastor in this region. 
| It was fitting that Sir William 
|should pass out of the picture at 
one of those picturesque Indiam 
councils: “For two hours B® 
|spoke in the vigorous India® 
| manner under a hot sun, stamp 
jing the earth for emphasis, be- 
;stowing the wampum, masking 
his feebleness with the art of the 
| practised orator. While the pres- 
ents were being distributed, he 
was seized with severe spasms. 
| Assisted to his bedroom, he lin- 
| gered two hours. ... Molly lifted 
| her voice in the death wail of her 
| people; it was taken up by the 
; dusky watchers in the grove, and 
fast as foot and voice could travel 
the word passed up and down the 
Valley that Warraghiyagey’s spir- 
it had departed.” 

This is excellent biography, re- 
liable history, and ranks with the 
best in its field, 
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breach than in the observance. . 
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